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This  Handbook  is  a  compilation  of  the  1949  goal  commodity  statements  which 
were  prepared  by  Commodity  Goal  Committees  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  after 
review  by  the  Policy  and  Program  Committee  and  its  Sub -commit tee,  the  Pro- 
duction Goals  Coordinating  Committee.    These  statements  were  sent  to  State 
USDA  Councils  during  the  period  duly  1948  through  February  1949, 

The  tables  showing  state  goals  and  comparative  data  have  been  revised  to  in- 
clude the  final  goals  as  announced  March  31,  1949,  after  review  and  recom- 
mendation by  State  USDA  Councils,     The  latest  data  as  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  been  inserted  in  the  tables  for  certain  com- 
modities to  replace  the  preliminary  figures  which  were  available  when  the 
reports  were  prepared.    For  commodities  in  which  there  were  rather  sub- 
stantial revisions  made  between  1948  preliminary  and  final  figures,  the  re- 
vised dato.  were  net  inserted  in  order  to  show  the  situation  at  the  time  the 
statements  were  prepared. 
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CROP  GOALS:     1949  Acreage  vath  Comparisons 


Commodity 


1949 
Goal 


Planted  Acreage 

lTo  7~- 4~1  :  1942-46." 


%  Acreage  Goal  is  of: 


'it  1937-41: 1942-46 
Actual  ^Average  :  Average'  :  Actual :  Average  t  Average 
Thousands--  -  P  e7"cTn  t  - 


Food  Grains  and  Pulses: 
~,heat  ~~  ' 

Rye  2/ 

Rice 

Dry  edible  beans 
Dry  edible  peas 
Dry  smooth  peas 

Feed  Grains  £  Forage: 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

All  sorghum,  ex.  sirup 
Sorghums  for  grain  2/ 


*7i    o  cn 
<  Xj,  oDU 

•7  *7    n  /  n 

I  1 3  1 4-y 

•  69,425 

63, 168 

92 

103 

"11/1 

114 

2  478 

?  097 

9  AC)R 
C  ,  fvj  O 

P.  7 

1UO 

1, 600 

1,757 

1,118 

1,521 

91 

143 

105 

1,800 

1,971 

1,975 

2,042 

91 

91 

88 

350 

309 

286. 

633 

113 

122 

55 

225 

85,900 

86,196 

91,763 

91,630 

100 

94 

94 

44,750 

44,529 

39,715 

44,545 

100 

113 

100 

13,500 

13,295 

14,315 

14,948 

102 

94  . 

90 

13,704 

13,703 

17,095 

16,395 

100 

80 

84 

7,020  ' 

7,298 

5,353 

7,089 

96 

131 

99 

Oil  and  Fiber  Crops: 
Soybeans  for  beans  2/ 


Flaxseed, 
Cotton 


dl 


10,273 
5;022 
21,894 


10,511 
4,889 
23,372 


4,126  10,198 


2,305 
26,358 


4,072 
20,189 


100 
52 
94 


249 
131 
83 


101 
74 
108 


Vegetables: 


Potatoes,  all  Irish 

1,938 

2,127 

2,913 

2,881 

91 

67 

67 

Commercial 

1 , 2  2  o 

S  v/e  e  t  p  o  t  a  t  o  e  s 

.607 

519  r 

737 

730 

117 

82 

83 

Truck  crops: 

(21)  Fresh  mkt.  2/  3/ 

1 , 743 

1,744 

1,641 

1,741 

100 

106 

.  100 

(9)  Processing 

1,701 

1,721 

2,041 

1,421 

99 

83 

120 

and  Seed  Crops;  2/ 
All  tame  hay  4/  ~~ 
Cover  crop  seeds  5/ 
Grass  &  Legume  seeds  6/ 


62,052 
.546 
6,655 


58,669 
372 
4,181 


58,046 
209 
4,397 


62,056 
399 
5,057 


y 
I 

6/ 


106 
147 
159 


107 
261 
151 


100 
137 
132 


The  percentage  difference  in  the  summary  table  and  the  commodity  statements  is 
due  to  the  use  of  current  data  in  the  summary  table  and  the  use  of  the  latest 
available  data  at  the  time  the  commodity  statements  were  prepared, 
Harvested. 

Includes  some  for  dehydration  and  processing. 

The  historic  data  arc  the  differences  -between  the  estimates  for  "All  Hay"  end 
"mid  Hay". 

Includes  Austrian  winter  peas,  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  common  and  wiilamctt 
vetch,  common  ryegrass,  and  blue  lupine  since  1943. 

Includes  alfalfa,  red,  alsiko,.-  ladino,-.  sweet  end.  white  clover;  lespodcza; 
timothy;  sudan;  orchard  graas;. .  redtop;  bromegrass  since  1942;  and  crested 
wheat grass  since  1939. 


Goal  data  compiled  from  commodity  goal  statements;  comparison  data  from  BAL  Crop 
Reports  and  records. 
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CHOP  GOALS:    1949. Production  with  Comparisons 


1/3/4/5/  6/  See~re  spective  footnotes  page  1. 
Zj  Preliminary. 

LIVESTOCK  GOALS;    1949  Livestock  Numbers  and  Production,  with  Comparisons 


Livestock  &  Livestock  Products 


1949 
Goal 


1/1948 
Actual 


1937-41 
Average 


1942-46 
Average 


1/1948* 1937-41 s 1943-46 


T  h  o  u  s 

a  n  d  s 

2/    -  - 

-  P  e 

r  c  e 

n  t  - 

Milk  produced  on  farms 

120,000 

3/115,511 

107,855 

119,176 

104 

111 

101 

Hens  &  Pullets  on  farms  Jan.  1 

425,000 

426,455 

376,566 

477,714 

100 

113 

89 

Chickens  raised  on  farms 

700.-000 

637,372 

665,430 

867 , 665 

110 

105 

81 

Turkeys  raised  on  farms 

35,100 

31,950 

30,635 

37,135 

110 

115 

95 

Sows  to  farrow,  spring 

9,490 

7,967 

7,534 

9,502 

119 

126 

100 

Sows  to  farrow,  fall 

3/5,270 

5,169 

4,802 

5,885 

102 

110 

90 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter 

4/32,000 

4/34,522 

24,643 

31,390 

93 

130 

102 

Eeef  cows  on  farms  Jan.  1 

1/ 

16,000 

10,569 

14,971 

Stock  Sheep  and  Lambs  on 

farms  end  of  year 

30,500 

27,818 

46,698 

39,960 

110 

65 

76 

'  Production 

:      %  1949  Goal 

is  of: 

Commodity 

:Uhit 

:      1949  ; 

j7l948 

1937-41 

:  1942-46  : 1/1948: 

1937-41:1942-46 

, 

:      Goal  : 

Actual 

Average 

;  Average 

: Actual  2 

Average : Average 

Food  Grains  and  Pulses: 

-  T  h  o  u  s 

a  n  d  s  - 

-  P 

e  r  c  e 

n  t  - 

Wheat 

Bu. 

1,076,701 

1 , 288 , 406 

858,331 

1,026,915 

84 

125 

105 

Eye 

do 

29,785 

26,388 

45,402 

29,393 

113 

66 

101 

Rice 

do 

73,888 

81,170 

53,149 

67,771 

91 

139 

109 

Dry  edible  heans(uncl.) 

Cwt. 

15, 319 

20,833 

16,416 

17,016 

74 

93 

90 

Dry  edible  peas  (unci.) 

Cwt. 

?  710 

3,584 

2,582 

7,974 

75 

105 

34 

Feed  Grains  and  Forage; 

Corn 

Bu, 

2,973,149 

3,650,548 

2,576,350 

3,050,707 

81 

1x5 

97 

Oats 

do 

1,372,855 

1,491,752 

1,130,558 

1,333,070 

92 

121 

x03 

Barley 

do 

304,000 

317 ,037 

286,110 

311,513 

96 

106 

98 

Sorghums  for  grain 

do 

116,180 

131, 644 

77,951 

121,621 

88 

1  AQ 

Oil  and  Fiber  Crops: 

Soybeans  for  beans 

do 

193, 262 

192, 593 

83 

OCT 

CDC, 

VJ'J 

Flaxseed ,  all 

do 

26,657 

52, 533 

19, 553 

33,958 

Sj- 

1  IP, 
J.OD 

(  o 

Cotton 

H.B. 

12,081 , 

r>  /  T  A    c  A  r\ 

2J  14,540 

12,830 

10, 547 

83 

QA 

J.-L  o 

Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

Bu. 

350,000 

AACi  QCH 
'i'iO,  OOU 

«5t>l , 4b/ 

422,830 

79 

97 

33 

Sweetpotatoes 

do 

56,773 

aq  one 
^ty ,  out> 

D<?,  o41 

n  a 

91 

84 

Truck  crops: 

(21)  Fresh  mkt.  z] 

Tons 

7,807 

8,236 

6,499 

7,707 

95 

120 

101 

(9)  Processing 

do 

4,730 

5,348 

3,916 

5,  527 

83 

121 

86 

Hay  and  Seed  Crops: 

All  tame  hay  4/ 

Tons 

86,445 

85,998 

80,538 

91,714 

99 

107 

94 

Cover  Crop  Seeds(cln. ) 5/ 

Lb. 

263,850 

142,720 

84,943 

205,722 

185 

311 

128 

Grass  and  Legume 

Seed  (cln.)  oj 

Lb. 

589,765 

439,339 

470,443 

483,962 

134 

125 

122 

%  1949  Goal  is  of : 


_1/    See  respective  footnote  page  1. 
2_j    Milk  production  in  million  pounds. 
3/  Preliminary. 

4/    Marketing  years  1948-49  and  1947-48. 

5/    Not  less  than  15.5  million  January  1,  1949. 

Goal  data,  compiled  from  commodity  goal  statements;  comparison  data  from  BA3  Crop,  Livestock, 
and  Poultry  reports  and  records. 
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WHEAT 

/ 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:     There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  wheat  acre- 
ag e  i n"Te c^nT^efTFs-!" n'~r e s pon s"e  to  war  and  relief  needs.     In  many  areas,  the  in- 
crease represents  a  departure  from  the  best  land  use.     There  has  been  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  good  crop  rotations,  including  summer  fallow,  and  in  some 
instances  the  breaking  of  sod  lands  best  suited  for  grass  over  a  period  of  years. 
In  view  of  the  increased  carryover  on  July  1,  1948,  the  near-record  production  in 
1948,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  crop  prospects  in  many  importing  countries, 
it  is  possible  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  and  still  effect  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  wheat  acreage  in  1949.    While  it  is  desirable  to  build  up 
reserves  for  any  possible  future  emergency,  we  should  begin  to  make  some  of  the 
adjustments  in  our  wheat  acreage  which  are  necessary  for  the  best  use  of  our  soil 
resources.    Adjustments  can  be  made  in  areas  of  low  productivity  without  material 
ly  affecting  total  production,    A  better  balance  between  soil-conserving  and  soil 
depleting  crops  will  actually  assure  higher  productivity  over  a  long  period  of 
years.    Provision  should  be  made  for  sufficient  summer  fallow  to  continue  wheat 
production  in  succeeding  years.     In  marginal  areas,  farmers  should  be  encouraged 
to  begin  reseeding  land  to  grass  which  is  not  suited  for  crop  production  over  a 
long  peri  od  of  years . 


The  goal  for  1949  of  71.8  million  acres  would  be  approximately  3.3  million  acres 
less  than  the  1948  goal  and  about  5.9  million  less  than  the  1948  acreage.  State 
councils  have  reviewed  the  goal  for  their  State  from  the  standpoint  of  wheat 
requirements  in  1949  compared  with  1948,  the  need  for  other  crops,  and  the  attain 
ment  of  tetter  land  use.    With  an  average  yield  of  approximately  15  bushels  per 
acre  (the  1938-47  average)  on  the  goal  acreage,  oroduction  in  1949  would  total 
1,077  million  bushels.     However,  if  yields  should  be  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  past  ten  years,  the  additional  wheat  produced  on  the  goal  acreage  would  be 
available  principally  for  exports  and  carryover.     In  the  following  table,  the 
assumed  utilization  of  wheat  based  on  a  production  of  1,077  million  bushels,  is 
shown  in  comparison  with  previous  years: 


Food  Uses' 
Food  1/ 

Feed  and  other  non-food  uses 
_____ 

Seed  and  Industrial 
Total 

Exports 
Total  Uses 


Stocks 


Beginning  of  year 
End  of  year 

Net  Chance 


Imoorts 


1947-48 
Indicated 


495 

200 
92 
292 

482 

1,269 


Requirements  from  1949  production 
Acres  seeded  or  required  (Mil*) 


84 
180 
/96 


2/ 


77.9 


1948-49 
Intended 
(million  bushels ) 

502 


175 

90 
265 

450 

1,217 


180 
205 
/25 


2/ 


77.7 


1949-50 
Assumed 


510 

150 
90 
240 

325 

1,075 

205 
207 
/2 

£/ 

1,077 
3/  71. 6 


l/    Includes  about  _  million  bushels  of  shipments  to  Territories  as  food. 
2/    Negligible.  3/    Excluding  volunteer  acreage. 

As  shown  in  the  table  above,  requirements  for  food  in  1949-50  are  expected  to  be  , 
slightly  higher  than  during  the  current  marketing  year.     Seed  requirements  should 
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be  quite  constant  and,  without  controls  in  effect,  the  needs  of  industry  should  be 
about  the  sames  but  the  demand  for  food  should  be  smaller. 

With  the  1948  crop  the  second  largest  in  our  history,  there  should  be  a  consider- 
able increase  in  wheat  stocks  during  1948-49,  and  approximately  the  same  level  of 
carryover  on  July  1,  1950.  However,  if  the  Canadian ^crop  should  fall  below  aver- 
age expectations,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  export  demand  for  United  States 
wheat  and  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  present' marketing  year  would  be  propor- 
tionately reduced „ 

So  far  as  can  be  foreseen  at  this  time,  total  exports  of  around  325  million 
bushels  appear  likely  in  1949-50.     Exports  in  1947-48  were  record  breaking  pri- 
marily because  of  lack  of  recovery  in  war-devastated  countries,  near  crop  failure 
in  Europe,  and  below-normal  production  in  Canada  and  Argentina,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries.     Export  demand,  while  less  than  during  the  past  year, 
should  continue  strong  in  1948-49.     The  European  crop  will  be  much  better  this 
year,  but  it  will  not  be  available  for  consumption  until  about  September.  Also, 
there  is  still  a  strong  demand  for  wheat  in  Asia,  and  availability  of  grain  in 
other  exporting  countries  will  probably  be  no  larger,  if  as  large,  as  in  1947-48. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  1949-50  there  will  be  further  recovery  in  agricultural  out- 
put in  Europe  and  Asia  and  more  normal  production  in  other  exporting  countries, 
and  that  about  75  million  bushels  will  be  exported  from  the  U.S .S.P..  and  Eastern 
Europe  chiefly  to  ERP  countries.     However,  in  the  event  these  assumptions  are  not 
fully  realized,  our  exports  could  be  increased  by  a  reduction  in  stocks.     The  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council  recently  announced  that  the  proposed  International 
Wheat  Agreement  will  not  be  put  into  effect.    Without  an  agreement  of  this  kind, 
there  will  be  competition  among  exporting  nations  to  tie  up  the  principal  markets 
through  bilateral  long-term  contracts  and  a  tendency  for  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  drive  for  self-sufficiency  behind  tariff  wells  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I.    When  there  is  again  s  world  surplus  supply  of  wheat,  conditions  of  this 
kind  would  greatly  limit  the  expert  market  for  D.  S.  wheat  and  intensify  the 
problem  of  adjusting  production  downward  from  the  high  level  of  recent  years. 

Production  Goal;     The  goal  for  1949  is  71.8  million  acres.     This  acreage  is  larger 
than  the  prewar  average,  but  less  than  the  acreage  for  1948.     State  goals  are 
shown  in  the  attached  table. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     Adequate  labor  should  be  available  for  producing 
the  T93'9  crop"    Whole  the™high  level  of  industrial  production  will  tend  to  draw 
labor  from  the  farms,  combines  and  other  labor-saving  machinery  will  be  available 
in  greater  quantities  than  in  past  years.     Fertilizer  supplies  will  be  increased 
and  other  supplies  should  be  adequate. 

Market  Facilities:     Marketing  facilities  are  reasonably  adequate  for  handling  the 
assumed  production  from  the  goal  acreage  for  1949. 

Support  Prices;     Prices  for  wheat  harvested  in  1948  and  1949  will  be  supported  at 
90  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 
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WHEAT:     State  Goals  for  1949 


1    '              1.Q40  p 

OS  1  ; 

Acerage  (Flan ted)  : 

%  i-.cre 

age  Got  1 

is  oi  : 

bta  te 

Production  : 

Acreage 

1948 

:  1937-41; 

19±2-46: 

1948 

: 1937-41 

:  1942-16 

{ bus no is )  : 

(Planted) 

:  Averege : 

Average : 

: Average 

: Average 

n  .  y . 

9,480 

400 

:  463 

314' 

296: 

86 

127 

135 

In.  j. 

:  1,785 

105 

:  105 

73 

76: 

100 

144 

138 

,  Pa . 

19,095 

950 

:  985 

971 

884: 

96 

98 

107 

Ohio 

46,870 

2, 150 

2  3  77 

2,180 

1,848: 

90 

99. 

116 

Ind . 

28,830 

1 , 550 

1  j  O  CO 

1  741 

X  ,   1  £  X 

1  294 

85 

89 

120 

111. 

27,125 

1 , 550 

1 , 70  2 

2,137 

1,281 

91 

73 

121 

Fich . 

26,220 

1 , 150 

1  416 

855 

840 

81 

135 

137 

Wis  . 

2,412 

125 

127 

105 

75 

98 

119 

167 

Finn . 

19,205 

1,150 

1,096 

1,899 

1,233 

105 

61 

93 

I  owa 

3,*00 

200 

:  335 

.  524 

169 

60 

38 

118 

Mo.  : 

23,9*0 

1 , 800 

1,914 

2,390 

1,255 

94 

75 

1*3 

IT.  Dak. 

130 , 900 

9,350 

9 , 676 

8 , 740 

9,331 

97 

107 

100 

S.  Dak.  ; 

4:2,375 

3  750 

4  040 

3,318 

3 , 250 

93 

113 

115 

Nebr . 

64,370 

4,  100 

4 ,499 

4,218 

3,  507 

91 

97 

117 

Kans . 

182,250 

13  500 

14 , 634 

14,641 

12,593 

92 

92 

107 

Del . 

1,302 

70 

73 

75 

"  67 

96 

93 

104 

Md. 

7,667 

410 

415 

412 

362 

99 

100 

113 

Na. 

7,450 

500 

523 

594 

500 

:  96 

84 

100 

W.  Va. 

1,400 

100 

102 

152 

102 

:  98 

66 

98 

K  C- 

6,  555 

475 

:  427 

497 

493 

:  ,  111 

96 

96 

Is  .  c.  , 

3,602 

201 

239 

:    •  109 

137 

115 

I  :  Ga . 

2,886 

260 

:  239 

184 

212 

:  109 

141  ' 

123 

Uy. 

5,44  5 

4?0 

517 

4*1 

:  107 

87 

102 

Tenn. 

'±,960 

4-00 

»                     O  U  C 

448 

359 

:  103 

89 

111 

Ala . 

174 

X  %J 

1  ? 

■                  x  c 

7 

20 

:  125 

214 

75 

Mi  s  s . 

:  370 

20 

1  R 

6 

18 

:  111 

333 

111 

Ark. 

364 

45 

:  43 

73 

46 

:  105 

62 

98 

Okla  . 

:  82,350 

6,  750 

7,332 

5,315 

5,356 

:  "92 

127 

126 

Texas 

66,300 

6,500 

6,752 

4,683 

5,131 

:  96 

139 

127 

Font. 

67,760 

-*,400 

5,053 

4,229 

4,120 

:     .  87 

104 

107 

Idaho 

3-±,060 

1,300 

:  1,467 

1,132 

l',083 

:  89 

115 

120 

Wyo. 

4,530 

300 

:  363 

276 

268 

:  83 

109 

112 

Colo. 

35,325 

2,250 

:  2,829 

1,530 

1,678 

:  •  4  80 

1*7 

134 

N .  Fox . 

:              4 ,  1 50 

500 

:  618 

404 

452 

81 

TO'! 

"111 
111 

Ari  z  . 

:  597 

30 

:  29 

40 

26 

:  103 

75 

115 

Utah 

:  -7,168 

320 

:  359 

273 

275 

:  89 

117 

116 

Nev . 

:  528 

20 

:  23 

18 

17 

:    .    87 . 

111 

118 

Wash. 

:  67,480 

2,800 

:  2,959 

2,355 

2,^47. 

:  95 

119 

114 

Oreg.  : 

23,381 

1,030 

1,029 

993 

917 

100 

104 

112 

Calif 

12,640 

800- 

825 

905 

606 

97 

88 

132 

~v — ■ — 

-v — 

2/ 

c.  s. 

1,076, 701 

71,850 

77,749 

69,*25 

63,168 

92 

103 

114 

1/  Based  on  1938-47  average  yield. 
2/  Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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RYE 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:    While  the  acreage  of  rye  harvested  in  1947  was 
larger  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1946,  and  while  there  was  a  slight  additional 
increase  in  1948,  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  the  harvested  acreage  for  a 
number  of  years  largely  because  of  the  competition  from  other  crops  for  available 
land.    While  it   is    not  practicable  to  attempt  to  equal  the  production  of  prewar 
years,  more  rye  would  be  used  if  supplies  were  larger  and  prices  stabilized.  The 
carryover  has  been  far  below  average  in  recent  years,  and  it  seems  desirable  to 
start  building  up  more  adequate  reserves  of  grain  for  possible  future  emergencies. 
The  goal  of  about  2.5  million  acres  recommended  for  1949  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  1948  goal,  but  it  is  about  381,000  acres  more  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1948.    With  average  yields  on  the  goal  acreage,  production  in  1949  would  be 
about  30  million  bushels.     This  would  provide  for  some  increase  in  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1949-50,  and  still  give  us  an  increase  of  about  3  million  bushels  in 
carryover  on  July  1,  1950.    Assuming  that  production  in  1949  approximates  30  mil- 
lion bushels,  amounts  are  estimated  for  various  uses  as  follows: 


■  1947-48  1948-49  1949-50 

Estimated  Assumed  Assumed 
~     ~  "        (million  bushels) 

Food  Uses 

Food                                                     6  .7  7 

Industrial  and  other  non-food  uses 

Peed       "                      ~                        6  7,8 

Seed                                                   5  5  5 

Industrial                                           5  6  6 

Total                                          T6  18"  T9 


Exports  and  shipments 


Total  Uses 


Stocks 

Beginning  of  year 
End  of  year 

Net  Change 

Imports 

Requirements  from  1949  production 


3 
25 


2 
3 


1/ 


l 

26 


Acres  harvested  or  required  (Mil.)  2.0 


1/ 


2.2 


1 
27 

'  4 
7 

1/ 
30 
2.5. 


l/  Negligible 


Production  Goal;  A  goal  of  2,478,000  acres  for  harvest  is  recommended  for  1949. 
State  goals  are  shown  on  the  attached  table. 

Labor,  Production  Supplies,  and  Marketing  Facilities:     In  the  principle  rye- 
producing  areas,  labor,  production  supplies"  and  marketing  facilities  should  be 
adequate  to  achieve  the  goal. 

Siippcrt  Prices:    A  price  support  program  is  available  for  the  1949  crop  of  rye. 
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RYE : 

State 

Goals  for 

1949 

:  1949 

Gos  1 

:     Acreage  (Harvested) 

,%  Acreage 

Goal  is 

of: 

Strte 

: Production  ■ 

£  r*  y  o  ^  rr  id 

:        ±  Jrt  c 

;  XjO  1      _L  : 

1948  : 

1937-41: 

1942-46 

:  (Bushels)  : 

(Ha  rves ted  1 

: Average : 

Average 

Average s 

Average 

sands  - 

Percent 

N.  v. 

:  261 

15 

18 

23 

13 

:  83 

65 

115 

K.  J. 

:  254 

15 

!  13 

18 

14 

:  115 

83 

107 

•  Pa. 

V  368 

25 

16 

60 

42 

:  156 

42 

60 

Ohio 

'  495 

30 

•  20 

53 

53 

:  150 

57 

57 

Ind. 

:  1,056 

■  80 

■  64 

.  126 

88 

:  125 

64 

91 

111. 

:  756 

60 

'i .  61 

84 

51 

:  98 

71 

118 

rich. 

:  828 

:60 

80 

95 

60 

:  75 

63 

100 

Ms  . 

;  1,064 

95 

!  92 

242 

103 

:  103 

39 

92 

Finn . 

:  3,400 

250 

1  239 

443 

136 

:  105 

56 

184 

I  owa 

300 

20 

18 

90 

13 

:  111 

22 

154 

Mo. 

484 

40 

40 

42 

45 

:  100 

95 

89 

N.  Dak. 

:  5,310 

450 

388 

834 

321 

:  116 

54 

140 

S.  D&k. 

5,185 

425 

;  392 

637 

452 

108 

67 

94 

Nebr . 

'  3,270 

300 

225 

360 

382 

133 

83 

79 

Fans  . 

802 

75 

34 

73 

96 

221 

103 

78 

Del. 

$c-;266 

20 

:  20 

10 

16 

100 

200 

125 

Fd. 

288 

20 

!  21 

16 

20  ' 

95 

125 

100 

Ya. 

448 

35 

32 

43 

38  : 

109 

81 

92 

W.  Va.  : 

60 

5 

2 

7 

4 

250 

71 

125 

C-  '• 

371 

35 

22 

52 

34 

159 

67 

103 

S.    C.  ! 

■  v  141 

15 

"  9 

18 

18  : 

167 

83 

83 

^    Ga .  ■  ■  4  : 

85 

10 

6 

22 

12 

167 

•  46 

83 

Fy.  : 

444 

35 

28 

12 

31  : 

125 

292 

113 

Tenn .  t  s 

297 

30 

30 

44 

34  : 

100 

68 

88 

Okla . *  • 

644 

70 

36 

88 

83  : 

194 

80 

84 

Texas 

564 

60  : 

OU 

16 

200 

462 

333 

Mont.  : 

492 

40 

30 : 

<±3 

28  : 

133 

93 

143 

Idaho  : 

73 

5 

& 

D 

o  • 

125 

83 

100 

Wyo .  : 

102 

10 

7 

20 

17  : 

143 

50 

59 

Colo.^  J 

588 

60, 

35 

55 

92  : 

171 

109 

65 

N .  Mex.  : 

49 

c 
b 

5 

6 

9  : 

100 

83 

56 

Utah  : 

100 

.10  : 

7 

4 

10  : 

143 

250 

100 

Wash.  : 

232 

20  : 

18 

19 

21  : 

111 

105 

95 

Oreg.  : 

552 

4.0  ! 

38 

37 

35  : 

105 

105 

114 

Calif.  : 

156 

13     ,  : 

17 

9 

12  : 

76 

144 

108 

7 —  i 

U.  S.  : 

29,785 

2,478  : 

2,097 

3,702 

'2,408  : 

118 

67 

103 

l/    Average  of  5-ye?r  totals. 
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RICE 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;     Rice  production  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  past  decade  in  response  to  war  and  relief  requirements.    With  a  heavy- 
demand  for  rice  at  relatively  high  prices,  the  acreage  of  rice  has  increased 
for  nine  consecutive  years  and  the  1948  acreage  is  approximately  57  percent 
larger  than  the  1937-41  average.     In  achieving  this  production,  rotations 
have  been  shortened  or-completely  eliminated,  and,  in  some  instances,  acreage 
has  been  expanded  on  submarginal  land  which  could  be  operated  only  at  a  loss 
in  periods  of  less  favorable  prices.     In  many  areas  both  land  and  water  re- 
sources are  being  depleted,  and  some  adjustment  in  acreage  is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  sound  farm  management  practices. 

The  goal  of  1.6  million  acres  for  1949  would  be  approximately  10  percent  less 
than  the  1948  acreage.    With  a  U.  S.  average  .yield  of  46.2  bushels  per  acre 
(weighted  by  1949  goal  acreages),  production  in  1949  would  total  73,888,000 
bushels  or  the  equivalent  of  about  22  million  bags  of  milled  rice.  Require- 
ments against  U.  S.  supplies  are  estimated  as  follows: 


1947-48 
Estimated 


1948-49 
Assumed 


1949-50 

Assumed 


(Millions  of  100- lb  bags, 
milled  rice  equivalent) 


DOMESTIC 

Food  and  industrial  1/  13.6 

Seed'                            ~  1,1 

Feed,  drying  loss,  and  other  1.2 

Total    1579 


12.5 
1.0 

 J5 

14.0 


12.5 
1.0 

.5 
14.0 


EXPORTS 

Cuba  5.2  4.3  4.3 

Other    2/  3.2  5.2  3.7 

Total    8.4  9.5  8.0 

TOTAL  USES                                           24.3  23.5  22.0 

\  ■ 

SUPPLY 

Stocks  beginning  of  year                 .2  .3  1.0 

Production                                      24.4  24.2  22.0 

Total  available  .......     24.6  24.5  23.0 

Stocks  end  of  year  .3  1.0  1.0 

\J  Includes  U.  S,  civilian,  military,  and  territories. 

2j  Includes  exports  to  the„Far  East,  Europe,  Canada,  and  other  countries 
in  the  Americas.    Military  shipments  for  civilian  feeding  in  the 
occupied  zones  included  in  this  item.     3/    Residual  item. 

While  domestic  requirements  for  rice  are  fairly  constant,  exports  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon. the  financial  arrangements  made  -by  importing  countries. 
The  1947-48  world  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  7,150  million  bushels,   or  96  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  level.     This  is  slightly  larger  than  the  1946-47  crop  and 
represents  an  increase  of  11  percent  compared  with  world  production  in  1945- 
46.    According  to  a  tentative  forecast,  there  may  be  a  further  slight  increase 
in  the  1948-49  harvest,  but  most  of  the  gain  is  expected  in  heavy-importing 
countries  of  Asia  where  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  population  since 
the  prewar  period. 
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RICE 

The  1948  exports  from  surplus-producing  countries  of  Asia  are  estimated  at 
only  about  one-third  of  the  prewar  average.     In  these  countries,  unsettled 
political  conditions  have  retarded  recovery  of  production  and  exports  in 
1949  are  not  likely  to. be  significantly  greater  than  in  1948. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  rice  production  has  doubled  during  the  past  decade. 
While  rice  cpnjkuimpfc i on  has  also  expanded,  the  Western  Hemisphere  attained  self- 
sufficiency  by  1942  and  has  been  a  net  exporter  every  year  since. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  1949  there  will  be  a  continued  strong  demand  for  . 
Uo  Sa  rice  in  Cuba  and  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries.     The  volume  of 
U.  Se  exports  to  the  Far  East  will  depend  partly  upon  the  degree  of  recovery 
in  trade  between  the  importing  and  exporting  countries  of  Asia,  and  partly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  importing  countries ,  primarily  India  and  China,  to 
make  financial  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  U«  S.  rice*     The  European 
market  has  been  cut  off  in  recent  years  because  of  an  international  agreement 
to  limit  world  exports  to  countries  predominantly  dependent  on  rice  for  food. 
The  return  of  the  European  market  will  provide  an  additional  demand  for  U.  S. 
rice,  but  exports  to  that  continent  will  be  a  small  part  of  total  shipments. 

Fro  duct  i  on  Goal;    A  1949  goal  of  1,600,000  acres  is  recommended  for  rice. 
State  goals  are  shown  in  the  table  below:"  . 

Labor,  Production  Supplies,  and  Marketing  Facilities:     Labor,  machinery, 
production  supplies,  and  marketing  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  achieve 
the  goal.    While  milling  capacity  is  more  than  adequate,  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  drying  facilities  and  storage  in  some  areas  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  in  harvesting  with  combines. 

Support  Prices:     Prices  for  rice  harvested  in  1949  will  be  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 


RICE: 

STATE  GOALS  FOR  1949 

1949 

Goal 

:            Planted  Acreage  : 

%  Acreage  Goal  is 

State  : 

Product  i 

on:Acreage 

:     1948  $1937-41  :  1942-46: 

of  Planted  Acreage  for 

(Bushel 

s ) : Planted 

»                             •                                 •  • 

1948  :1937-41il942~46 

-  -  t  n  o 

usands------- 

-  -  -  percent  -  -  - 

Arkansas 

15,275 

325 

379           191  289 

86          170  112 

Louisiana 

22,138 

575 

628           507  594 

92          113  97 

Texas 

21,850 

475 

512            287  399 

93         '166  119 

California 

14,625 

225 

238            133  238 

95          169  95 

U.  S. 

73,888 

1,600 

1,757     1/1,118  1/1,521 

91          143  105 

l/  Average 

of  5-year  totals. 
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FEED  GRAINS 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:     Feed  grains  produced  in  1949  will  be  utilized 
largely  in  the  crop  year  1949-50.     Therefore,  in  determining  the  feed  grain 
acreage  needed  to  meet  the  estimated  requirements  for  1949-50,  it  -was  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  desirable  number  and  production  of  livestock  in  1950, 
The  feed  grain  requirements  estimates  for  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry 
were  based  on  a  continued  heavy  rate  of  feeding  and  the  maximum  number  that 
would  be  produced. 

Livestock  production  is  expected  to  increase  during  1948-49  over  production 
of  the  past  year  when  production  was  reduced  largely  due  to  the  small  1947 
corn  crop.     The  increase  in  production  in  1948-49  will  be  limited,  however, 
by  the  number  of  livestock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  feed  year.    A  fur- 
ther increase  in  1949-50  will  be  required  to  meet  the  strong  domestic  demand 
for  meat  and  other  livestock  products.     This  additional  increase  in  1949-50 
will  be  needed  to  reach  the  level  of  livestock  production  which  would  be  main- 
tained with  the  prospective  normal  food  grain  production  and  utilization  over 
the  next  several  years.     The  increase  in  livestock  production  now  in  pros- 
pect in  1948-49  is  about  2  percent  over  the  1947-48  level  and  an  additional 
increase  of  about  4  percent  in  1949-50  is  provided  for  in  the  1949  feed  grain 
goals • 

The  1949  acreage  goal  with  a  normal  or  expected  yield  would  provide  for  a 
substantially  greater  quantity  for  export  and  carry-over  than  in  1947-48  but 
somewhat  less  for  these  two  purposes  combined  than  the  total  available  from 
the  record  1948-49  supplies « 

The  estimated  feed  grain  requirements  for  livestock  feed  in  1949-50  accounts 
for  104  million  tons  out  of  the  total  estimated  domestic  requirement c  for  all 
purposes  of  118  million  tons.     As  a  result  of  the  record  total  production  of 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  in  1S48,  it  is  expected  that  the  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  1948-49  will  be  increased  from  the  very  low  level  of  7.7 
million  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  around  24  million  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  year.     It  was  assumed  that  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  194-9-50  should 
approximate  this  latter  amount.     Therefore,  assuming  production  equals  the 
goals,  the  total  carry-over  of  these  grains  at  the  end  of  1949-50  would  be  ap- 
proximately 22  million  tons  compared  with  an  estimated  24  million  tons  at  the 
end  of  1948-49  and  with  7.7  million  tons  at  the  end  of  .1947.-48. 

After  allowing  for  this  reduction  of  approximately  2  million  tons  in  carry- 
over, a  total  production  of  around  116  million  tons  of  feed  grains  would  be 
needed  in  1949  to  provide  for  all  estimated  domestic  requirements  in  1949-50 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  total  for  carry-over  and  exports .     This  production 
would  be  comprised  of  approximately  2,973  million  bushels  of  corn,  1,373 
million  bushels  of  oats,  304  million  bushels  of  barley,  and  116  million  bushels 
of  sorghum  grains.     It  must  be  recognized  that  the  estimated  feed  requirements 
for  any  single  grain  are  only  approximate,  since  one  grain  might  be  substituted 
for  another. 

Production  Goals:     In  estimating  goals  for  individual  feed  grains  the  major 
consideration  was  the  total  estimated  requirements  of  around  116  million  tons 
for  1949-50.     This  has  been  translated  into  acreage  necessary  to  give  that 
production  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  as  good  a  balance  in  farm  pro- 
duction as  possible,  considering  the  acreages  of  different  crops  needed. 

Corn:     The  announced  goal  acreage  for  corn  in  1949  is  a  planting  of  85,9  million 
acres .     This  acreage  would  produce  approximately  2,973  million  bushels  at  a 
yield  of  34e6  bushels  per  planted  acre.     This  estimated  yield  assumes  average 
growing  conditions  and  takes  into  consideration  performance  during  recent 
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years,  the  continued  adoption  of  high  yielding  hybrid  varieties  of  corn  and 
the  distribution  of  corn  acreage  that  is  recommended.     The  average  yield  during 
1937-41  was  28.1  bushels,  in  1947  it  was  27.7  and  in  1948  it  was  42.4  bushels, 
the  all  time  high. 

Production  of  2,973  million  bushels  of  corn  in  1949  would  compare  with  the 
estimated  production  of  3,651  million  bushels  in  1948,  2,384  million  bushels 
in  1947,  and  2,576  million  bushels  in  the  prewar  years  1937-41.     Such  1949 
production  would  meet  anticipated  domostic  requirements  and  would  allow  for 
approximately  570  million  bushels  for  export  and  carry-over. 

Oats:     A  national  acreage  goal  for  oats  of  44*75  million  acres  is  announced. 
The  planting  of  this  acreage  would  produce  1,373  million  bushols  of  oats  if 
a  yield  of  30,7  bushels  per  planted  acre  were  obtained.     This  estimated  yield 
compares  with  33.5  bushels  in  1948,  28.4  bushels  in  1947,  and  an  average  of 
28o5  bushels  during  the  1937-41  period.     Reflected  in  this  yield  are  average 
growing  conditions,  higher  production  from  improved  varieties,  the  use  of  which 
is  increasing,  and  the  distribution  of  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the 
States • 

Carry-over  stocks  of  old-crop  oats  on  hand  July  1,  1949,  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  294  million  bushels.     On  the  basis  of  the  recommended 
national  average  goal  for  oats  in  1949,  approximately  279  million  bushels  will 
be  available  for  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  for  export. 

Barley:     The  announced  1949  acreage  goal  for  barley  is  13.5  million  acres. 
With  the  yield  of  22,5  bushels  per  planted  acre,  production  from  a  planting 
of  this  size  would  total  304  million  bushels,    A  barley  crop  of  thi  s  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  anticipated  domestic  requirements  and  maintain 
comparable  carry-over  stocks. 

A  yield  of  22.5  bushels  assumes  average  growing  conditions  in  1949  and  takes 
into  account  past  performance,  the  anticipated  use  of  better  yielding  vari- 
eties and  the  recommended  distribution  of  the  goal  acreage.     This  estimated 
yield  compares  with  23,8  bushels  in  1948,  23,2  bushels  in  1947,  and  an  average 
during  1937-41  of  19.9  bushels. 

Grain  Sorghums:     A  planted  acreage  of  sorghums  (except  for  sirup)  of  13,7 
million  acres  in  194-9  is  recommended.     This  exceeds  the  acreage  planted  in 
1947,  and  is  about  the  same  as  the  1948  acreage,  but  is,  about  3.4  million 
acres  under  the  average  acreage' planted  during  1937-41. 

Of  the  recommended  13,7  million  acres  of  sorghums,  excluding  sirup,  to  be 
grown  in  1949,  it  is  recommended  that  .the  goal  of  acreage  harvested  for  grain 
be  7  million  acres.     This  acreage  is  131  percent  of  the  average  1937-41 
acreage  harvested  for  grain 0    A  harvested  acreage  of  7  million  acres  would 
give  a  production  of  sorghum  grain  of  116.2  million  bushels  with  a  yield  of 
.16,5  bushels  per  acre.     The  19.4.8  production  was  131,6  million  bushels,  the 
1947  production  96,0  million  bushels  and  during  1937-41,  the  average  was 
78  million.     The  yield  of  16,5  bushels  per  acre,  based  on  the  assumption  of 
average  growing  conditions,  upon  performance  in  recent  years  end  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  recommended  goal  acreage  would  be  less  than  the  18,0  bushels  per 
harvested  acre  in  1948,  but  larger  than  the  average  of  14,4  bushels  during 
1937-4-1. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     The  farm  labor  situation  has  shown  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  war  years  and  the  labor  supply  for  next  year  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1948.    ITo  serious  labor  problems  are  anticipated. 
It  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  rate  of  farm 
machinery  production  for  the  coming  year.    However,  with  careful  use  of  the 
machinery  now  on  hand  and  with  that  available  from  the  quantity  produced  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  farmers  should  bo  able  to  plant  and  harvest  the  acreages 
recommended. 
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Off -farm  storage  facilities  for  feed  grains  are  probably  inadequate  handle 
the  1949  crops,  particularly  corn,  with  the  expected  production  an 4  uhe  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  carry-over  from  theprevious  year.     In  order  to  have 
sufficient  storage  for  handling  the  larger  carry-over  it  is  preferable  that 
the  condition  be  relieved  by  building  additional  permanent  storage  facilities. 

Market  Facilities;     Market  facilities  arc  considered  adequate  to  market  the 
1949  crops  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  end  grain  sorghums. 

Proposed  Price  Support  Programs >     Under  existing  legislation  (Agricultural 
Act  of  1948)  it  is  mandatory  that  the  price  of  corn  be  supported  to  pro- 
ducers at  90  percent  of  parity  price  as  of  October  1,  1949,    Support  prices 
for  the  other  feed  grains  are  not  mandatory.    However,  price  support  programs 
have  been  in  effect  on  barley  and  grain  sorghums  since  1940,  and  upon  oats 
since  19-^.5 . 


Estimated  Feed  Grain  Utilization  in  1948-49  and  Requirements  for  1949-50 

( Marketing  Year s ) 


19 

1-8-49 

19 

49-50 

Item           %  n 

Corn 

:  Oats 

'  Barley" 

>  • 

Grain  : 
Sor ghums: 

Corn 

I  Oats  : 

Barley 

:  Grain 
:  S  or  ghums 

li  1  1  i 

on  B 

u  s  h 

els 

Utilization  for 

food— Total  315 
U.S.  Civilian  180 
Exports  and  ship- 
ments l/  135 

75 
55 

20 

115 

90 

25 

35 
5 

30 

175 
175 

y 

55 
55 

2/ 

90 
90 

2/ 

8 
8 

y 

Industrial  Uses  90 

10 

7 

100 

10 

5 

Seed  Requirements 3/  12 

108 

22 

3 

12 

108 

22 

3 

Food  Use  3/  2,700 

1,200 

152 

86 

2,775 

1,225 

165 

85 

Operating  Stocks  4/ 
Beginning  of 

year  4/  125 
End  of  year  4/  659 
Net  change  -4-534 

185 
294 
+109 

52 
70 
♦18 

g 
10 
♦  1 

659 
2/570 
-89 

294 
2/279 
-15 

70 
2/87 
+17 

10 
2/25 
+  15 

Total  Utilization 
or  Requirements  3,117 

1,383 

299 

131 

2,973 

1,373 

304 

116 

1/  Includes  U.  S.  Military  civilian  feeding. 

2"/  Quantity  available  for  exports  included  in  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3/  Domestic  use  only. 

4/  Stocks  in  all  positions. 
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SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FEED  CONCENTRATES  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  Years  beginning  October, 
Average  1957-41,  Annual  1945-49 


Item 


: Average 
: 1937-41 


Million 
Tons 


1945     :  1946  :  1947 


Million  Million  Million  Million 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


To  Hi 


-194:9 


Million 
Tons 


Supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year 

Production  3_/ 

Corn  

Oats   

Barley  ,  

Sorghum  grain   

Total  feed  grains  produced. . . . 

Other  grains  fed  Lj   

Byproc.nct  feeds  for  feed  

Total  supply  of  concentrates.. 


16.9 

14.9 

10.9 

13.7 

7.7 

24.O 

72.1 
18.1 

6.9 

?  0 

80.7 
24.6 
6.4 
2.7 

91.0 

24.0 

6.3 
3.0 

66.8 
19.2 

6.7 
2.7 

102.2 
23.9 
7.6 

3.7 

83.4 
21.8 

7.3 
3.2 

99.3 
4.8 

■O  a 

114.4 
17.7 

124.3 
4.7 
19.5 

95*4 
6,1 

19.1 

137.4 
3.5 
19.0 

115.7 
5.0 
18.0 

136.4 

155.3 

159»4 

134. 3-. 

167.6 

162.7 

Utilisation 
Domestic  feed  grains  fed... 
Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed 

Other  grain  feu   

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  fed 
Animal  protein  feeds  fed 
Other  byproduct  feeds  fed 
Total  concentrates  fed  . 

Peer  grains  for  seed,  human 
•  food,  industry,  and  export 


Total  utilize 


tion  adjusted 

to  crop— year  basis..  

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3_/. 
Livestock  production,  Oct.- 
Sept.,  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion units  (millions)  7/  

Concentn  tes  fed  per  liv— 

stock  production  unit  (Ton).. 


85.4 
4.6 
0.2 
3.9 
2.9 
8.6 


107.5 
8.1 
0.2 
5.8 

2.4 


Q 


100.3 
4.6 
0.1 

5.8 

2.4 

11.: 


87.3 

6.0 
0.1 

6.3 
2.4 


102.0 
3.5 


6.4  ) 


104,0 
5.0 


2.4  )  18.0 

10.2  ) 


105.6 

133.5 

124.5 

112.5 

124.5 

127.0 

11.8 

13.2 

19.3 

13.6 

19.1 

14.0^ 

117.4 
116.5 

146.7 
144.4 

143.8 
145.7 

126.1 

126.6 

143.6 
143.6 

141.0 

19.9 

10.9 

13.7 

7.7 

24.0  bi 

/  21.7-?/ 

153.0 
.69 

174.  s 
.76 

169. 6 
.73 

163.9 
.69 

166.0 
.75 

170.0 
.75 

1/  Preliminary.    Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available. 
2/  Based  on  indications  in  December  1948.    Tentative  estimates  of  carry-over  and 
utilization. 

3_/  Stocks  in  all  positions  of  corn  on  October  1  and  oats  and  barley  on  July  1. 

Grain  Sorghums  stocks  are  not  included. 
lj  Imported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed, 
*>J  Not  including  exports, 
6/  Includes  amount  available  for  export, 

7/  New  series  published  in  "Units  of  Livestock  Production",  April  1948,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.    A  production  unit  is  based  on  the  average  annual 
milk  production  of  one  cot/.    One  unit  is  equal  to  4,400  pounds  milk,  288 
pounds  hogs ,  liveweight.,  256  pounds  chickens  raised,  liveweight,  311  pounds 
broilers  raised,  liveweight,  246  pounds  turkeys  raised,  livevreight,  183  dozen 


eggs.     In  addition. 


is  eQual  to  the  follovvinn  head  of  livestock  on  farms 


January  lj  0.45  cattle  on  feed,  2,60  heifers  and  heifer  calves  kept  for  milk 
on  farms,  6,10  cattle  other  than" cattle  on  feed,  milk  cows  and  heifers,  and 
heifer  calves  kept  for  milk,  8.0  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  37.5  stock  sheep, 
0.75  horses  and  mules  two  years  old  and  over,  6.5  colts* 
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:.  1949 

Goal  ■ 

x  Acreage  (Planted)          '  : 

fo  1949 

Goal 

Is  of: 

State 

; Production 

••Acreage 

• 

:  1937-41 

: 1942-46  : 

:19 

37-43 

: 1942-46 

: (Bushels ) 

:  (Planted ) 

:  1948 

: Average 

1948.. .iteve. rage 

:  ■■'We  rage 

Percent   

Maine 

360 

9 

1  0 

1  5 

12 

Q0 
y  0 

60 

75 

1 9 

N#  H. 

504 

12 

13 

]  0Q 

36 
00 

Q2 

vt. 

2,000 

50 

"70 
r  0 

64 

96 

7*1 

78 

Mass . 

1,628 

37 

35 

41 

41 

106 

90 

90 

R.  I. 

369 

9 

7 

9 

8 

129 

100 

112 

Ccnn« 

2, 200 

50 

45 

50 

111 

104 

100 

N.  Y. 

23,400 

650 

685 

687 

630 

95 

95 

96 

N.  J. 

8,170 

190 

194 

'  191 

193 

98 

99 

98 

Pa, 

5o,b00 

1, 400 

1,416 

1,336 

1,359 

99 

105 

103 

Ohio 

163,000 

3,500 

3,701 

3,468 

3,510 

95 

101 

100 

Ind. 

220,500 

4, 500 

4,668 

4,203 

4, 391 

96 

107 

102 

111. 

425,000 

8,500 

9,058 

8,  215 

8,551 
3  ^  ^ 

94 

103 

99 

Mich. 

56,100 

.1,700 

1,729 

1,530 

1*729 

98 

108 

98 

Wise* 

107,940 

2,570 

2.570 

2,314 

2,583- 

100 

111 

99 

Minn* 

t-)  r>.  /lr<r\ 

(Cf-t.)  OoU 

5,300 

5,198 

4 , 541 

5,545 

102 

117 

96 

Iowa 

551,200 

10,  400 

10,952 

9,827 

10 * 732 

95 

105 

97 

Mo, 

140,800 

4,400 

4,486 

4, 261 

4,533 

98 

103 

97 

No.  Dak. 

28,600 

1,300 

1,147 

1,109 

1,226 

113 

117 

106 

6,  Dak. 

98,800 

3,800 

3,728 

3,253 

3,879 

102 

117 

93 

Nebr. 

208, 600 

7,450 

7,048 

7,457 

3,260 

106 

100 

90 

Kans, 

62,100 

2,700 

2 .498 

2, 888 

3,346 

108 

93 

81 

Del. 

4,500 

150 

17,2 

1Z3 

'  140 

106 

105 

107 

Md. 

16, 800 

480 

/QO 

L  9A 

4.7** 

469 

98 

97 

102 

Va. 

44,400 

1,200 

.l-,XO  J 

1,  257 

101 

37 

Q5 

Y»".  Va. 

10,730 

290 

9Q7 

/4.9U 

339 

Q8 

67 
0 1 

86 

N.  C. 

60,750 

2, 250 

9  / 
'=-,497 

2,277 

1  00 

Q2 

QQ 

Gj  P 
i— -  »     O  0 

28, 025 

1,475 

1,422 

1,754 

1 . 497 

1  0/ 

-LWA|- 

84 

99 

Ga. 

43.400 

3,100 

3/205 

4,331 

9 ,  •+u  ✓ 

97 

72 

39 

Fla8 

7,920 

720 

722 

101 

0*7 

i  no 

Ky. 

79,200 

2,400 

9  A/  7 
04.  / 

2,414 

Q8 

91 

99 

Term. 

63,000 

2,250 

9  9^6 

9  71  ft 
<c,  /  ID 

2  A03 

QO 

83 

94 

Ala , 

44,800 

2,800 

9  "7/  7 

9, 

2 .  Q°A 

102 

80 

94 

Miss  • 

38,256 

2,250 

2  2^0 

9,  u/° 

2,623" 

100 

73 

1  86 

Ark. 

26,000 

1,300 

1   96  "3 

2  220 

>C ^  <CAU 

1,682 

103 

59 

77 

La. 

16,000 

1,000 

1  61  n 

J_  •  UA.W 

1, 203 

105 

62. 

S3 

Okla . 

<<i  j  C'OO 

1,400 

"I  820 

1,689 

105 

77 

83 

Tex, 

51 , 000 

3,000 

2  765 

A  879 

4,124 

108 

61 

73 

Mont. 

3,000 

200 

205 

189 

201 

98  • 

106 

100 

Idaho. 

1, 092 

26 

/CO 

43 

35 

93 

54 

74 

Yfyo, 

1,125 

75 

58 

133 

98  ■ 

129 

41 

77 

Colo. 

13,650 

650 

619 

1,125 

896 

105 

53 

73 

N,  Hex. 

9  oin 

170 

150 

218 

195 

113 

73 

89 

Ariz. 

385 

35 

36 

33 

34 

97 

92 

103 

Utah 

960 

30 

24 

27 

24 

125 

111 

125 

Nev. 

66 

2 

2 

3 

2 

100 

67 

100 

1,040 

20 

16 

34 

21 

125 

.59 

95 

Oreg. 

13295 

35 

31 

66 

40 

113 

53 

88 

Calif. 

2, 080 

65 

65 

78 

71 

■•100 

83 

92 

M*,  ,- 

E»9Y3>149  85,900 

86.196  ^91,763 

94 

94 

1/  Average  of  5~yr.  totals. 
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1949  "Goal 


State  :Productioh:-H.creare 


Acreage  (Planted^ 


: 1937-41  : 1942-46 


%  1949  Goal  is  of: 


: 1937-41  : 1942-46 


: (Dug  Lei s ) 

: (Planted) 

:  1948 

! Average 

Average . 

'  1948  : 

lAVerane  : 

Average 

■  .1.  wmmm  mmm        .  •  ■ 

-  -  -  Percent  - 

Ma  ine 

:  2/344 

•  70 

■  nn 

:  114 

:  87 

1  no 
:    lUjj  : 

Aq  . 
oy  : 

91 

K.  H« 

i  230 

t                   -1-4  . 

J.  A, 

:         15  : 

13  : 

xx  /  : 

Q"5  • 

108 

1,218  • 

^8  • 

Dp; 

:         80  : 

:       74  • 

eta  . 

:      by  : 

no  « 

78 

Mass. 

!           210  : 

:           14  : 

"1  r 

15  : 

15  : 

93  : 

93  s 

93 

T>       T  . 
j.T  •     X  •  1 

32  . 

:            4  i 

3 

3  : 

4 

'      133  ! 

133  : 

100 

Conn.  : 

192  : 

~\  A  . 

!            xo  ; 

15 

1/,  ■ 

17 

:     107  : 

114  : 

94 

fj  V ' 

Jul  •     a  t 

19 , 500  : 

Acn  . 

nt-  n . 

864  s 

783  : 

:      00  : 

PI 

75  : 

83 

K.  J.  : 

1,125  : 

4P  • 

y  A. 
40: 

52  • 

0(3 

0  /  : 

•  82 

Pa.    : 

25,500 

no& 

89Z  ■ 

867 

:     xU  /  : 

9^ 

98 

Ohio  : 

45,600  : 

1   200  • 

X,  <^<_tj  . 

1,153  : 

1,  222 

.  ■  oft 

i  n/ 

:  98 

Ind.  : 

49,000  : 

1  1  nn  • 
-L,4uu  : 

"7  .  /  1  0 , 
J.,41.2: 

1,368 

1,454 

on  . 

:  .    V9  : 

T  no 

!  96 

111.  : 

160,000  : 

.     4,000  : 

3,929: 

3,626  - 

3,  532 

:  102 

110 

113 

Llich.  : 

50,400  : 

"1   /.  00  < 

"i  c;r>n 

X,  T  uo 

1,336  - 

1,462  .'. 

. 

.  96 

L'is.  : 

120,540  : 

2  8^0  • 

^  0/  O 

:  2,440 

2,790 

oft 

•  "113 

:  103 

Minn.  : 

170,200  : 

4,600  : 

L .  ^08 

4,216  ; 

4,837 

QZ 

]00 

:  95 

lo'.ra  : 

216,000  ; 

•  6 , 000  j 

6,036 

5,719  : 

5,313 

99 

105  : 

:  113 

Mo .  : 

44,000  : 

2,000  : 

2,142, 

2,108  : 

Q3 

90 

lit  T)3.iZ3  : 

54,000  : 

2,000  ; 

2,308: 

1,841  : 

2,560 

87  • 

109 

78 

0  9  Dale  4  : 

99,200  : 

3,200  : 

3.165: 

2,012  : 

3,004 

:    101  : 

159 

107 

Nebr.  : 

■  62,400  : 

2,400  : 

2,766: 

1,879 

2,343 

:      87  : 

128 

:  102 

Kan 5  0  : 

36,300  : 

1,650  ; 

1,616. 

1,641  : 

1>743 

 — ✓  i-i — , .  — 

:    102  : 

100 

:  95 

Del.  : 

154  : 

7  : 

6: 

:          5  : 

7 

\  117 

.  140  : 

100 

Md«  ; 

1,248  : 

48  : 

47; 

39  : 

4-8 

;    102  : 

.  123  : 

100 

Va.  ; 

4,600  ; 

200  : 

178 

:       131  : 

175 

;     112  • 

.  153'  : 

:  114 

¥.  Va ,  : 

1,760  : 

80  : 

75 

:         99- : 

92 

!     107  : 

:  81 

:>      87  • 

I J  •  C  •  : 

11,880  : 

540  : 

356: 

:        297  : 

439 

:  152 

:  182 

i  123 

S.  C. 

20,240  : 

880  : 

■;  606. 

;       573  : 

.  772 

:  145 

i  154 

:  114. 

Ga.  : 

19,000  : 

•    1,000  : 

710: 

:       587  : 

:  S55 

i  141 

:  170 

:  117 

Fla «  ; 

5,000  ; 

100  ; 

144 

:  •  13 

:  112 

:  69 

:  556 

x  39 

Tenn 

Ala . 

Hiss 

Ark. 

la. 

Okla 

Tex. 


2,720 
. 7,600 

5,760. 
10,504 

11,115 
5,130 
23,400 
32,300 


160 
400 
320 
404 
585 
285 
1,300 
1,700 


145 
277 
•  311 
402 

451 
158 

1,133 
1,600 


,  110 
141 
181 
180 
329 
74 
1,540 
1,800 


138 
300 
324 
445 
466 
I65 
1, 44° 
1,847 


110 
144 
103 
100 

130 

130 

115 

106 


145 
284 
177 

224 
178 
385 

•84 


Lieut. 

Idaho 

¥yo» 

Colo. 

N .  Ilex . 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. . 

Wash. 

Oreg. . 

Calif. 


11, 205 
6,919 
4,420 
6,300 
630 
336 
1,225 
'333 
5,600 
9,350 
5,530 


415 
137 
170 
/<<c5 
35 
28 

35 
13 
200 
425 
558 


335 
166 

155 
220 
46 
28 
43 

14 
222 
338 
558 


403 
220 

145 
188 

41 

22 
46 
3 

266 
446 
434 


493 
220 

167 
223 

54 
26 
56 

12 
289 
449 
517 


108 
113 
110 
102 
76 
100 
73 
93 
90 
126 
100 


V 


102 
85 

117 

120 
85 

127 
76 

162 
75 
95 

129 


U.  S.     :  1,^72, 355  ;  44,7.50 


44,529: 


1/ 

"39,715 


100 


113 


l/    Avc-rafe  of  5-year  totals. 
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EARLEY  - 

State  Goals 

for 

1949 

i  ly^y 

Goai 

:  Acreage  (Planted) 

* 

1949  Goal  is 

Of  % 

State 

IP  reduction 

:  Acreage 

i  1937-41:1942-46 

S  1937-41 

•1942-46 

5  (Bushels)- 

; (Planted) Si 948 

"  Average; Average 

§1948 

I  Average 

; Average 

Thousands  -  - 

-----  — 

--  - 



Maine 

'1  OA 

A 

4 

4 

A 

i  no. 

"1  AA 

"1  AA 
iUU 

V  t. 

oc 
<ob 

1 

2 

6 

3 

50 

1  7 

66 

3120 

120 

89 

142 

118 

135 

CO 

T  AO 

N.  J, 

348 

12 

~\  A 

14 

6 

10 

86 

«c00 

T  OA 

IciO 

.ra. 

'±iou 

130 

119 

107 

124 

109 

l-ol 

10O 

unio 

c;oa 

20 

19 

29 

37 

105 

69 

54 

ma. 

oyo 

18 

25 

41 

67 

72 

44 

27 

111. 

720 

oU 

37 

136 

ol 

35 

Mich. 

4480 

160 

142 

2C6 

162 

113 

78 

99 

wis, 

yuou 

250 

205 

731 

257 

122 

34 

a  rf 

97 

Minn. 

33800 

1300 

1252 

1964 

1026 

104 

06 

t  or; 

Iowa 

bOb 

31 

A.  A 

■  44 

A  Ol 

421 

51 

70 

61 

JX10  o 

75 

92 

199 

149 

82 

38 

50 

CT  CAAA 

UOUUU 

2750 

2724 

0859 

2548 

101 

,148 

108 

S.  Dak, 

34000 

1  rUU 

1583 

1830 

iy<5  f 

1U  f 

93 

DO 

8b 

Nebr. 

10800 

600 

r  c  a 

560 

1396 

1318 

107 

43 

4b 

Jians » 

no  c;  A 

550 

459 

982 

1039 

120 

CA 

bb 

o3 

uei  d 

«5  r  o 

14 

13 

3 

10 

108 

4tb  7 

1  /  A 
l'xV 

VIA 

Ota  q 

81 

77 

c  o 
58 

75 

105 

1  /  A 

1  '±U 

1  AO 

lUo 

va. 

106 

96 

68 

78 

110 

136 

w.  va, 

oq  a 

10 

10 

9 

10 

100 

1X3. 

100 

N.  G. 

800 

41 

18 

{LOG 

7£k 

S.  C. 

660 

33 

<db 

11 

32 

127 

TC\f\ 

T  ATT 
1 J  6 

n  _ 
Ira, 

t  ca 
lbU 

8 

O 

10 

133 

fi'O  f 

T  A  A  A 

1400 

80 

^  A 

70 

o  r 

132 

114 

1  I  A 

ny 

bl 

i  enn » 

T  OAA 

100 

8b 

fol 

126 

116 

lb^t 

( y 

A 1  ^ 

Ala. 

O  /I 

2 

3 

5 

67 

Miss . 

QA 

oU 

5 

3 

6 

167 

OKA 

0"7 
OO 

Ark. 

132 

11 

9 

11 

14 

122 

n  AA 
1UU 

7y  ■* 

Okla. 

1625 

125 

126 

440 

434 

99 

oa 

CO 

<&y 

lex. 

330  U 

275 

188 

275 

385 

146 

100 

•  71 

Mono . 

n  c;/!  aa 

700 

904 

192 

665 

77 

465 

105 

idano 

iboyo 

385 

351 

233 

354 

110 

165 

109 

Wyo. 

0040 

180 

190 

93 

144 

95 

194 

125 

bOlO  . 

1  /?  C  A  A 

lboOQ 

750 

723 

625 

839 

104 

120 

89 

O  AA 

oUU 

50 

30 

17 

51 

167 

294 

98 

Ariz . 

7CAA 

175 

209 

69 

132 

84 

254 

133 

TT+-  — 

utaii 

C  A  CA 

b4c>0 

150 

121 

98 

133 

124 

153 

113 

Nev, 

rbb 

24 

24 

15 

23 

100 

160 

104 

Wash. 

3840 

120 

135 

139 

231 

89 

86 

52 

Oreg. 

10500 

350 

422 

219 

315 

83 

160 

111 

Calif. 

45425 

1975 

2062 

1530 

1768 

96 

129 

112 

U.  S. 

304,000 

13,500  13,295 

y 

-14,  315 

l/l4,  948 

102 

94 

90 

l/  Average  of  5  yr.  totals 
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SORGHJM  (Except  Syrup)  -  State  Goals  for  1949 


Acreage 

Planted 

7° 

1949  Goal 

is  of: 

State 

:  1949  Goal 

:  1948 

:   1937-41  : 

1942-46  : 

1948 

: 1937-41  : 

1942-46 

*        .  , 

:  Average  : 

Average  : 

: Average  : 

Average 

_  - 

Thou 

s  a  n  d  s 

—  — 

P 

e  r  c  0  n 

t  - 

Ind, 

4 

3 

10 

9 

133 

40 

44 

111  • 

6 

4 

25 

13 

150 

24 

46 

".ISe 

1 

8 

4 

12 

25 

Minn « 

10 

9 

41 

19 

111 

24 

53 

I  ov/a 

10 

6 

90 

29 

167 

11 

34 

Mo  • 

250 

178 

392 

251 

140 

64 

100 

S .  Dak. 

50 

49 

147 

91 

102 

34 

55 

S.  Dal:. 

500 

152 

1,068 

568 

329 

47 

88 

lwor » 

375 

379 

1, 407 

626 

99 

27 

60 

Kans. 

o,000 

2,  434 

3,  371 

3,  250 

123 

89 

92 

va. 

12 

11 

4 

8 

109 

300 

150 

T.T  /*1 

20 

35 

16 

14 

57 

125 

143 

bo    C  . 

25 

28 

18 

25 

89 

139 

, ..     100  , 

Ga. 

40 

43 

41 

39 

93 

98 

103 

Ky. 

24 

17 

32 

26 

141 

75 

92 

Tcnn, 

42 

33 

46 

43 

127 

91 

98 

Ala. 

125 

106 

33 

39 

118 

379 

321 

Miss. 

40 

34 

35 

36 

118 

114 

111 

Ark. 

100 

84 

118 

88 

119 

85 

114 

La. 

6 

7 

12 

8 

86 

50 

75 

Okla. 

1,300 

1,576 

1,958 

2,177 

82 

66 

60 

Tex. 

b$  560 

7,319 

O      C  (Z  <~7 

0,  557 

7,  618 

90 

100 

0  a 
OO 

Mem  ~r 

X 

11 

6 

i  on 

^6 

67 

u  I 

7fyo . 

8 

4 

26 

13 

200 

31 

62 

Colo. 

500 

500 

903 

687 

100 

55 

73  ' 

T,T  I/Tcy 

500 

476 

539 

505 

105 

93 

99  '■' 

Ariz . 

70 

90 

41 

59 

78 

171 

119 

Calif, 

122 

122 

145 

144 

100 

84 

85 

U.  S. 

13,704 

13,703 

1/17,095  1/16,395 

100 

80 

84 

1/    Average  of  5  year  totals. 
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SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN:  State  Goals  for  l$k9 


State 

:  19k9 

Goal  : 

Acreage  (Harvested)  : 

$  191 

1948 

^9  Goal  is 

of: 

.942-46 

.veragt 

:  Production 
:  (Bushels ) 

:  Acreage  : 
: (Harvested) : 

1948  ; 

Average : 

1942 -46; 
Average ; 

•1937-41 :l 
•Average :/ 

1 1L\J  U.O  CX11U.O 

• 

X  OX  uCliu 

Ind. 

:  28 

1 

1 

1/  2 

2 

100 

50 

50 

111. 

:  28 

1 

2 

1 

100 

50 

100 

Iowa 

20 

1 

J. 

5 

1 

100 

20 

100 

Mo  - 

so 

2  ( 

c:/  OO 

51 

1  8s 

74 

Q8 

N .  Dak .  : 

70 

J 

2 

r 
0 

8^ 

?so 

8^ 

O  m    XJcLn.  . 

OA 

I30 

93 

.LpU 

dd 

XN  w  k/X   »  , 

1  7S0 

•  73 

244 

83 

■^J  I 

4l 

1  ?0 

XCV 

Kans . 

15,500 

1,000 

1,208 

1,247 

1,313 

83 

80 

76 

i>l  «     w  •  , 

. 

Al  o 

rlXa  •  , 

op 

5^ 

ml  12. 

Q 
O 

Ark.  : 

155 

10 

lo 

12 

62 

83 

125 

xjd.  •  ; 

IT 

1 

1 

1 

i  no 

1UU 

Okla .  : 

8,4oo 

700 

605 

757 

742 

116 

92 

94 

Tex.  : 

75,650 

4,450 

4,635 

2,338 

4,229 

96 

190 

105 

Colo .  : 

2,800 

200 

172 

158 

176 

116 

127 

114 

N.  Mex.  : 

2,760 

230 

267 

202 

197 

86 

114 

117 

Ariz .  : 

2,100 

60 

75 

26 

44 

80 

231 

136 

Calif.  : 

4,292 

116 

116 

142 

m 

100 

82 

87 

U.  S.  116,180  7,020      7,298    3/  5,353  3/  7,089      96        131  99 

l7    2 -yr .  average . 

2/    3~y^.  average 

3/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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FLAXSEED 


Requirements  and  Marketing  Outlook-     Total  drying  oil  requirements  are 
estimated  at  1,050  million  pounds  which  is  about  2*8%  over  the  19U7  estimated 
utilization,    The  demand  for  drying  oils,  which  is  directly  connected  with 
building  and  industrial  activity,  should  continue  high  through  19k9 .  New 
housing  programs  and  industrial  production  are  expected  to  remain  at  high 
levels.    Continued  large  supplies  and  use  of  tung  oil  will  tend  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  linseed  oil  required,  as  will  the  use  of  treated  soybean  oil  for 
drying.    Relatively  large  quantities  of  soybean  oil  will  also  be  used  in  combi- 
nation with  tung  oil.    Also,  increased  availability  of  castor  oil  is  expected. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  factors  outlined  above,  U.  S.  requirements  for 
linseed  oil  in  19h9-$0  are  estimated  at  600  million  pounds.    Such  a  requirement 
of  linseed  oil  represents  56*7%  of  the  estimated  19h9-%0  total  requirement  for 
drying  oils  as  compared  with  £6. h%  in  19U7  and  6l%  during  the  period  1935-39, 
when  castor  oil  and  soybean  oil  were  not  available  in  such  large  quantities. 

We  have  during  past  years  imported  substantial  quantities  of  linseed  oil 
and  flaxseed  from  Argentina,  and  smaller  quantities  from  Uruguay.  Imports, 
largely  linseed  oil,  in  recent  years  from  these  countries  have  been  much 
smaller  than  our  prewar  imports  of  flaxseed.    Increased  supplies  of  flaxseed 
are  now  available  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Purchases  of  linseed  oil  from  Argentina  in  recent  years  have  been  unsat- 
isfactory.   Moreover,  Argentina's  flaxseed  production  has  been  declining,  and 
we  have  no  assurance  as  to  the  quantities  of  linseed  oil  or  flaxseed  which 
might  be  available  for  export  to  the  United  States.    Even  if  supplies  were 
assured  the  price  asked  might  be  considerably  higher  than  our  present  domestic 
price,    Without  large  supplies  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Argentina  would  certainly 
set  prices  above  our  present  support  level  as  was  done  in  19U6  and  19U7. 

191+3-1; 9 o    From  the  near-record  19hQ  flaxseed  crop  and  the  abnormally  high 
July  1  stocks,  it  is  currently  estimated  that  we  will  have  available  for  export 
and  carryover  in  the  19U8  crop  year  about  21  million  bushels  of  flaxseed. 
Domestic  requirements  are  estimated  at  36.7  million  bushels  including  the 
requirement  for  crushing  to  produce  600  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil. 

19lj9-5>0»     Current  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  are  above 

the  effective  world  demand.    A  fairly  substantial  carr3rover  is  anticipated  for 

July  1,  19h9.    mhe  major  part  of  this  carryover  will  be  held  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Argentina. 

It  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  -the  19U9  U.  S.  flaxseed  goal 
that  approximately  ll;  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  (in  addition  to  normal  inven- 
tories of  linseed  oil)  would  be  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19U9  crop  year, .  This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  7.1  million  bushels 
of  flaxseed  will  be  exported  in  the  19U8  crop  year.     (It  is  estimated  that  17.1 
million  bushels  are  available  for  export.)    To  the  extent  that  exports  might  be 
greater  than  7.1  million  bushels  in  ±9hQ-h9,  imports  of  flaxseed  would  be 
required  in  19U9-50,    Import  supplies  will  be  available  in  Canada  -  either  from 
carryover  or  new  crop  -  and  from  Mexico  and  Uruguay  -  new  crop  -  should  the 
U»  S.  have  need  for  imports 0 

Total  requirements  for  flaxseed  for  19h9-5>0  amount  to  U0,7  million  bushels, 
including  3l»2  million  bushels  for  crushing  to  produce  600  million  pounds  of 
linseed  oil,  5  million  bushels  for  seeding  purposes  and  allowance  for  dockage, 
one-half  million  bushels  for  possible  export,  and  I4  million  bushels  as  normal 
carryover.    Against  this  total  requirement  a  total  carryin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  of  Ih.  million  bushels  seems  likely.    This  would  leave  approximately 
26.7  million  bushels  to  be  produced  domestically.     If  the  carryin  on  July  1, 
19U9  is  less  than  lli.  million  bushels,  imports  will  be  required  to  the  extent 
necessary-  to  make  a  total  supply  of  U0.7  million  bushels. 
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Production  Goals:   On  the  basis  of  1943-47  average  yields  per  planted,  aero, 
by  states,  a  total  of  3,022,000  planted  acres  would  be  required  to  produce 
26.7  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  in  1949,    A  goal  is  recommended  at  this 
level » 

A  goal  of  approximately  3  million  planted  acres  would  be  29  percent  below 
the  high  goal  recommended  for  1948,  38  percent  below  the  actual  planted  acreage 
in  1948,  but  about  30  percent  above  the  1937-41  average  acreage.     Three  million 
acres  would  bo  in'  line  with  the  long  range  objective  for  flaxseed  in  the  United 
States. 

Price  Supports;     On  October  21  the  Department  announced  a  1949 -crop  price 
support  of  not  less  »than  90^  of  the  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  flaxseed,  July  1,  1949.     The  actual  support  level  will  be  announced 
later.     It  is  anticipated  that  this  level  of  support  will  produce  the  desired 
acreage • 

The  Department  also  announced  that  processor  contracts  will  not  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  1949  crop  price  support  program  for  flaxseed.  Non- 
recourse loans  will  be  available  to  producers  in  major  producing  areas  to 
effectuate  any  needed  price  support.    Because  flaxseed  produced  in  Texas  is  not 
normally  storcable,  purchases  from  producers  will  be  made  in  32  designated 
counties  if  necessary  to  assure  producers  not  less  than  support  prices. 

In  view  of  the  elimination  of  the  processor  contract  producers  will  need 
adequate  storage  in  order  to  make  themselves  eligible  for  CCC  loons.     To  insure 
orderly  marketing  of  the  1948  crop  producers  need  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  their  storage  needs. 

FLAXSEED:   "State  Goals  for  1949 


:         1949  Goal 

Acreage  Planted  s 

/o 

Goal  is  of 

State 

sProducti  on  : , 
:  (Bushels )  -.^ 

creage] 

X*j  'xO 

1937-41 

Average 

: 1945-47  % 
: average  ; 

19  ^±8 

: 1937-41  : 
: Average  : 

1943-47 

Average 

T  h  o 

u  s  a  n 

d  s  -  - 

_  p 

o  r  c  e  n 

t 

Ohio 

1/3 

111. 

.  3S 

3 

2 

16 

4 

150 

19 

75 

Llich. 

37 

5 

7 

8 

6 

71 

62 

83 

Wis. 

111 

10 

22 

8 

'  10 

45 

125 

100 

Minn . 

9,904 

1,065 

1,700 

1,053 

1,224 

63 

101 

87 

Iowa 

575 

50 

96 

128 

126 

52 

39 

40 

Mo, 

26 

'  5 

7 

5 

'  11  ■ 

71 

100 

45 

I.  D. 

7,410 

1,015 

1,640 

564 

1,376 

62 

180 

74 

S.  D. 

4,094 

460 

716 

171 

476 

64 

269 

97 

Kans . 

385 

70 

87 

107 

164 

80 

65 

43 

Hobr . 

2 

1/4 

Okla. 

10 

2 

10 

30 

50 

20  j 

7 

Texas 

847 

110 

227 

33 

63 

48 

333 

175 

Mont , 

413 

70 

124 

89 

278 

56 

79 

25 

Idaho 

10 

1 

6 

1/2 

17 

50 

rryo. 

1 

1 

2 

100 

50 

Ariz  „ 

552 

23 

38 

11 

19 

61 

209 

121 

Tfashc 

38 

3 

2 

6 

150 

50 

150 

Oreg. 

43 

4 

15 

4 

1/5 

27 

100 

80 

Calif. 

2,162 

125 

201 

111 

166 

62 

113 

75 

U.  S. 

26,657 

3,022 

4,889 

2/2,305 

2/3,964 

64 

131 

76 

l/    Short  time  average. 

2/    Average  of  U.  S.  totals. 
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SOYBEANS 

1949-50  Requirements s     The  requirement  of  soybeans  for  beans  in  1949«50  to  meet 
effective  demand  at  or  above  support  levols  is  estimated  at  195  million  bushels 
for  all  purposes©    Soybeans  produced  in  1949  will  be  utilized  largely  in  the  crop 
year  October  1949-September  1950,  for  the  production  of  oil  and  meal  and  for 
export.     In  view  of  the  continuing  large  requirements  for  fats  and  oils  for  domes- 
tic consumption  as  well  as  for  expert  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  production 
of  soybeans  at  a  high  level. 

The  domestic  requirements  for  all  edible  fats  and  oils  based  on  an  estimated 
1949-50  population  of  150,3  millions  and  with  the  national  income  at  approximately 
present  levels  are  estimated  at  4402  pounds  per  person,  including  the  fat  content 
of  butter9    This  would  compare  with  approximately  42»7  pounds  per  person  estimated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  low  of  about  40  pounds  during  the  war,  and  a  prewar 
consumption,  1937-41  average,  of  4509  pounds,    A  consumption  of  44,2  pounds  per 
person  would  mean  a  total  domestic  demand  of  at  least  6,640  million  pounds  of 
refined  edible  fats  and  oils8 

Total  requirements  for  exports  and  shipments  of  edible  fats  and  oils  are  estimated 
at  least  700  million  pounds  (including  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  and  peanuts). 
Export  demand  for  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  remain  strong  through  1949-50  on 
the  basis  of  continued  needs  for  ECA  countries  and  Amy  occupation  areas,  and  the 
usual  requirements  of  most  Latin  American  countries  for  imports  from  the  United 
States,    Demand  for  soybeans  may  be  exceptionally  strong  because  of  European 
preference  for  raw  materials  containing  high-protein  meal  as  well  as  oil,  and 
because  of  the  continued  absence  of  .Manchurian  soybeans  in  world  markets. 

Non-food  uses  of  edible  oils  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  400  million 
pounds,  including  200  million  pounds  of  whole  soybean  oil  and  85  million  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  foots9 

Total  requirements  of  edible  fats  and  oils  for  1949-50,  including  the  fat  content 
of  butter,  are  estimated  as  follows:  . 


Domestic  Consumption,  Refined 
Exports  and  Shipments 
Non-food  Uses,  Foots  &  Loss 

Total 


6,640  million  pounds 
700       "  " 
400        "  " 

7,740      ~*  ~" 


Approximately  140  million  pounds  of  imparted  oils  may  be  used  for  edible  purposes, 
mostly  olive  oil  and  lauric-acid  oils  (coconut,  palm  kernel,  babassu).    Most  of 
the  laaric-acid  oils  imported  are  used  for  industrial  purposes,  with  less  than 
one-fourth  going  to  food"  uses.    After  deduction  of  the  probable  import  availabil- 
ities, 7,600  million  pounds  would  need  to  be  obtained  from  domestic  production 
As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  1,605  million  pounds  of  crude  soybean  oil 
would  be  needed  to  meet  such  a  requirement  during  1949-50, 

Domestic  Production  of  Edible  Fats  and  Oils  1949-50  with  Comparisons 


Item 


:  Calendar  t  Crop  Year 

s      Year  s~1 946-47  :     1947-48     :  1948-49;  19~49~50 

:  Average  $                j                    s     (Fore-s  (Fore- 

:  1937-41  :                t                    :      cast)j  cast) 


Butter  (fat  content) 
Lard 

Edible  Tallow  &  Edible  Oils 

Except  Soybean  Oil 
Soybean  Oil 

Total 


1,769 
1,942 

1,933 
419 


69063 


(Million  Pounds) 


1,342 
2,399 

1,571 
1,530 


1,209 
2,307 

1,830 
1,533 


6,842 


6,879 


1,240 
2,350 


1,240 
2,625 


2,100  2,130 
1,820  1/  1,605  1/ 


7,510  7,600 


l/    Including  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  for  export, 
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The  United  States  historically  has  imported  oils  such  as  coconut  ;  palm.,  linseed , 
tung,  and  castor  mainly  for  industrial  use,  and  has  exported  edible  fats  such 
as  lard,  soybean  oil  and  soybeans. 


Exports  of  edible  fats,  by  kinds,  are  i1JLustrated  in  the  table  below.    lard  for 
many  years  has  been  the  principal  fat  exported 0    In  1938  and  1939  soybeans  and 
soybean  oil,  combined,  represented  the  second  largest  item.    This  has  been  true 
also  in  more  recent  years.    Approximately  500  million  pounds  of  lard  will  be 
surplus  to  out  needs  in  194-9-50  if  2,625  million  pounds  of  lard  are  produced. 
In  addition  the  U.  S.  will  have  the  equivalent  of  approximately  100  million 
pounds  of  edible  oil  in  the  form  of  shelled  peanuts  to  export,  on  the  basis  of 
marketing  quotas  recently  announced.    Total  export  requirements  are  estimated  at 
about  700  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  balance  of  100  million  pounds  would  be  in 
the  form  of  soybeans  or  soybean  oil,  or  roughly  the  equivalent  of  10  million 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

U.S.  Exports  of  Domestically  Produced  Edible  oils  and  Fats,  Crude 
basis,  and  Oil  Equivalent  of  Oilseeds  for  Specified  Calendar  Years 

  (Millions  of  Pounds)   


Item 


1938  :  1939 


Average 
1942-45 


1946  t  1947 


1948 


Lard 

204.6 

277.3 

696.5 

430.7 

380.7 

271.8 

Cottonseed  Oil 

4.9 

13.6 

22.5 

6.5 

12.5 

34.5 

Cottonseed  (oil  equiv.) 

.9 

1.6 

2.1 

1,6 

Soybean  Oil 

6.8 

12.9 

49.2 

90.4 

109.8 

85.7 

Soybeans  (oil  equiv.) 

23.8 

94.2 

20,4 

26:22 

2205 

58.5 

Peanut  Oil 

.3 

.5 

o3 

2C2 

.7 

Peanuts  shelled  (oil  equiv„) 

9.6  1/ 

26.2 

91.3 

197.2 

Edible  Tallow 

8.7 

10.8 

13.9 

2.3 

2.2 

T'largarine  (fat  content) 

.2 

.2 

56.3 

40,4 

16.0 

2.7 

Shortening 

2.3 

3.2 

19.9 

11.4 

3.6 

3.5 

Other  Edible  Oils  &  Fats 

4.0 

6.0 

13.3 

07 

.8 

3.4 

Total  2/ 

255.3 

418.5 

903.0 

638.7 

643.9 

661.8 

Total  Shipments  to  - U*  S. 

Territories 

40.0  3/  40.0  3/ 

20.2 

53.2 

50.0  4/  55.0  4, 

Total  Exports  &  Shipments 
Oilseeds  -  product  weight 

295.3  3/458.5  3/  923.2 

691  o  9 

693.9 

716.8 

Cottonseed;  short  tons  -  -  2,891         5,159    6,385  5,075 

Soybeans,  1000  bushels  -2,645    10,462       2,268         2,906    2,505  6,497 

Peanuts,  shelled,  short  tons      -  —         10,324  1/  30,522  106,126  229,327 


1/  Data  for  1945      Exports  for  1942,  1943,  1944  not  available. 

2/  Total  of  unrounded  numbers, 

3/  Partly  estimated.    Shipments  of  lard,  to  territories  not  reported  separately. 

4/  Partly  estimated. 

Basic  data  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Production  Goals:    Th|fe announced  acreage  goal  is  10,2  73,000  acres  of  soybeans  for 
beans.    This  goal  is         same  as  the  acreage    harvested    in  1948  excepJ 

that  3,000  acres  are  included  for  Texas  although  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  made  m 
estimate  of  soybean  acreage  for  that  State  in  1948.    The  goal  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  wartime  average  but  about  900,000  acres  below  the  record  1947  acreage. 
The  production  goal  of  193  million  bushels  is  about  27  million  bushels  smaller 
than  the  •        1948  output.    The  indicated  1948  yield  per  acre  is  about  2-1/,' 

bushels  above  average  and  is  the  second  highest  of  record. 
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The  10,3  million  acre  goal  would  produce  193  million  bushels  of  soybeans  on  the 

basis  of  recommended  state  goals  and  1944-48  average  yields  (December  1948 
jestimate)  by  States*    Allowing  25  million  bushels  for  use  as  seed,  feed,  full-fat 
[flour,  other  food  uses  and  loss,  the  remaining  168  million  bushels  would  produce 
Jthe  estimated  requirement  of  1,605  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil,  including  the 
Soil  equivalent  of  soybeans  for  export*    An  average  yield  of  9,5  pounds  of  soybean 

oil  per  bushel  is  assumed*    This  oil  yield  is  about  the    same  as  that  estimated  for 
jthe  1948  crop,  and  is  above  the  average  yield  for  the  years  1943-47  when  a  much 
■  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  was  crushed  in  less  efficient  mills  than  are  now 

crushing  soybeans « 

Storage  facilities  for  soybeans  are  inadequate  in  large  sections  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  Mississippi .Delta,  and  other  Southern  States*    Farmers  should  be  notified 
that  the  absence  of  appropriate  storage  space  on  farms  and  at  local  shipping 
points  precludes  effective  use  of  the  Department* s  loan  and  purchase  agreement 
program  for  soybeans  in  these  areas.    Farmers  should  be  urged  to  provide  storage 
facilities  for  soybeans  adequate  to  their  needs  in  communities  where  the  crop  is 
produced  on  a  commercial  scale*    It: is  suggested  that  the  Department  conduct  an 
intensive  campaign  to  acquaint  farmers  with  this  problem  and  to  encourage  by  all 
available  means  the  building  of  additional  bin  storage, 

i 

In  view  of  the  prospect  that  domestic  supplies  of  lard  and  of  some  other  fats  and 
oils  will  be  somewhat  larger  in  1949-50  than  in  1948-49,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  need  for  limiting  as  much  as  feasible  the  acreage  of  intertilled  crops  in  the 
major  soybean  producing  region,  the  announced  acreage  goal  for  soybeans  in  1949t"is/ 
the  same  as  the  acreage  harvested  in  1948.^  The  suggested  distribution  of  this 
acreage  among  the  several  States  is  also^he  same  as  the  acreage  harvested  in  1948e, 
In  several  States  outside  of  the  main  soybean  producing  region  there  has  been  an 
upward  trend  in  soybean  acreage  in  recent  years.     In  many  of  the  newer  areas,  the 
acreage  of  soybeans  has  been  increased  in  line  with  good  cropping  practices,  and 
can  be  retained  to  relatively  greater  advantage  than  in  some  parts  of  the  older 
and  more  intensive  producing  areas. 

From  the  standpoint  of  soil  conservation,  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  intertilled 
crops  is  desirable  on  many  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt.    The  continued  strong  need  for 
exports  of  food  will  tend  to  delay  the  readjustment  of  intertilled  crop  acreages 
in  this  region  to  levels  consistent  with  good  soil  conservation    practices.  In 
other  areas  the  announced  acreages  of  soybeans  are  still  relatively  small  from 
the  standpoint  of  total  cropland  and  the  possibilities  of  more  balanced  farming. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt  where  soybeans  and  corn  have  been  grown  con- 
tinuously for  several  years  the  soils  show  deterioration  from  depletion  of  humus 
and  a  breaking  down  of  desirable  soil  structure.    This  condition  calls  for  a 
return  to  rotations  including  green  manure  or  sod  crops*    In  some  areas  in  this 
region  brown  stem  rot,  a  serious  fungus  disease  of  soybeans,  has  been  reported. 
This  disease  appears  to  be  effectively  controlled  by  a  four-year  rotation.  The 
problems  of  depleted  humus  and  brown  stem  rot  emphasize  the  need  for  more  balanced 
systems  of  cropping.     It  is  desirable  that  these  factors  be  duly  considered  on 
individual  farms  and  that  the  needed  acreage  of  soybeans  in  1949  be  obtained 
insofar  as  possible  on  farms  where  these  problems  are  least  likely  to  be  serious. 
This  may  mean  some  reduction  on  farms  in  the  most  intensive  areas  and  an  increase 
on  farms  having  level  land  that  has  been  less  intensively  used  for  intertilled 
crops. 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 
State  -Goals  for  1949  ... 
"1949  Goal  ~:      Acreage  Harve ste'd      ■  :    %  1949  Goal  is'oF: 


State  : Production:    Acreage  -  :      "     :  1937-41  : 1942-46"  :lg      :  1937-41  -.1942-46 
:   (Bushels ) ; (Harvested) :  : Ave r  a  ge  ; Ave r age  :  jAverage  :Average 
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8 

2 

'  *§; 

100 

100 

Texas 

24- 

3 

11 

ioo  ; 

.,27 

N.  Dai:. 

78  • 

7 

7 

5 

100 

140 

Kans . 

1,937  ' 

167 

V 

167 

19 

215 

100 

879. 

78 

U.  S. 

193,262 

10,273 

10,311 

3/4,126 

3/10,198 

100 

249 

101 

l/  4-year 

average . 

*'»). 

2/    2-year  average. 


3/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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COTTON  , 

Requirements  and  Mar  ke t  Out  1  c  ok :  The  requirements  for  American  cstion  for  domesti 
consumption  and  xor  exports  during  the  1949-50  marketing  year  are  estimated  at 
approximately . 13  million  running  bales.  It  appears  that  the  carry-over  of  America 
cotton  on  hand  in  U.S.  August"  1*  1949  will  be  from  5  to  6  million  running  bales, 
This  is  not  unreasonably  large  considering  requirements  for  consumption  and  export 
and  for  reserve  working  stocks  under  present  world  conditions.  The  1949-50  require 
ments  are  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

Domestic  cbnsumption  of  American  cotton  in  1949-50  will  probably  total  about 
8§-  million  running' bales  as  compared  with  an  actual  consumption  of  a  little  over 
9  million  in  1947-48  and  an  estimated  consumption  of  9  million  for  1948-49.  Cur- 
rently, mills  have  been  cur'tcailing  operations  to  some  extent.  However,  the  antici 
pated  high  level  of  industrial  activity  and  large  purchasing  power  should  maintain 
consumption  at  a  relatively'  high. level.  Also,  there  should  be  a  continuing  demand 
for  textiles  for  export  through  normal  trade  channel's  and  through  authorizations 
under  the  ECA  program.       '"  .      ;    ' '  1 

Exports  of  American  cotton  for  1949-50  may  reach  4§\  million  running' bales 
compared  with  an  estimated  4  million  running  bales  in  1948-49  and  with  slightly 
under  2  million  in  1947-48.'  For  the  past  several  years  world  consumption  has 
exceeded  production  from  2  to  3  million  running  bales  and  world  stocks  are  at  low 
levels  when' compared  to  disappearance.  World  cotton  production  is  increasing  to 
some  extent  and  this  relationship  could  be  reversed.  The' cotton  supoly  situation 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  such  that  no  ECA  financing  will  be  authorize 
ed  for  the  purchase  of  upland  type  cotton  outside  the  United  States.  This  situatio: 
will  probably  hold  at  least'  through  1949-50. 

The  quality  (grade  and  staple) of  the  supply  of  American  cotton  in  the  United 
States  is  at  a  relatively  high  level  in  relation  to  present  mill  requirements .The 
demand,  from  the  quality  standpoint,  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  will 
probably  be  largely  for  Strict  Low  Middling  and  better  in  grade  and  one  inch  or 
longer  in  staple.  Ginnings  from  the  1948  crop  were  longer  in  average  staple  lengt! 
but  somewhat  lower  in  grade  than  for  the  1947  crop.  The  proportion  of  Strict 
Middling  and  higher  is  less  than  for  a  year  earlier, but  the  proportion  of  Middling 
and  Strict  Low  Middling  is  much  larger.  Also, the  proportions  of  the  lengths  l-l/ll 
and  1-3/32"  is  much  larger  than  for  last  year.  With  the  large  indicated  production 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  carry-over , stocks  should  be  ample  to  meet  necessary 
requirements  from  the  quality  standpoint  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  exports . 

Prcduotion  Goals  and  Production  Adjustment:  The  1949  acreage  goal 

f<&r  cotton  is  21,894,000  planted  acres. This  compares  with  23,372,000  planted  acres 
in  1948  and  21,500,000  planted  acres  in  1947. With  a  5-year (1944-48) average  yield 
per  acre  of  268.9  pounds  per  acre,  the  1949  acreage  goal  would  produce  12,081,000 
running  bales.  This  production  would  be  one  million  bales  less  than  the  estimated 
requirements  for  the  1949-50  season.     This"  would  leave  a  carry-over  August  1,1950 
one  million  bales  less  than  August  1,1949.  Assuming  average  weather  conditions 
and  a  labor  supply  for  harvesting  the  current, crop  of  not  less  than  that  for  last 
year, the  quality  of  cotton  in  the  1949  carry-over  should  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  1948  carry-over  which  was  higher  in  quality  than  for  any  recent  year. 

No  separate  goal  is  for  American-Egyptian  cotton.  ■ 

Price  Support:     Present  legislation  provides  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity 
as  of  July  15,1949.  The  price  support  will  be  applicable  to  the  entire  1949  crop 
including  that  harvested  after  December  31,  1949. 

Labor  and_ production  supplies 
Planting  seed,  -  Adequate  supplies  of  planting  seed  of  good  quality  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  1949  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  about  85  percent  of  the  cotton  is  now 
being  produced  from  four  varieties.  In  a  few  local  areas  seed  of  the  quality 
desired  may  not  be  readily  available.     However, from  nearby  sources  there  probably 
will  be  sufficient  quantity  of  adapted  seed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas. 

By  an  orderly  process  of  multiplying  and  distributing  breeder  seed, and  main- 
taining varietal  purity  through  one-variety  production,  most  farmers  throughout  th« 
Cotton  Belt  should  be  able  to  plant  their  entire  crop  in  seed  not  more  than  two 
years  removed  frem  the  breeder. 

Fertilizer  -  Supplies  of  fertilizers  for  1949  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  for  1948. Prices  probably  will  average  higher  ial949  than  in  1948.  As  com- 
pared t®  consumption  last  year  the  supplies  of  fertilizer  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  coming  year  will  be  somewhat  as  follows:     a  little  over  10 
percent  more  nitrogen, 5|  percent  more  phssphoric  acid  (BgC^  and  an  increase  of 
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almost  10  percent  in  potash  (K20)  supplies.     Supplies  of  nitrogen  may  not  be  large 
en©ugh  to  meet  demand  in  some  areas. 

Cotton  growers  should  "be  able  to  ©btain  reasonably  adequate  fertilizer  supplie 
for  the  goal.    Becaiise  of  competitien  from  other  crops  they  should  antici 

pate  their  needs  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Labor  -  The  number  of  workers  employed  on  farms  in  the  Catton  Belt  and  the  number 
of  part  time  workers  available  for  employment  during  periods  of  peak  labor  require- 
ments will  not  be  greatly  different  in  1949  from  what  it  was  in  1948, and  should  be 
adequate  to  attain  the  goal.    Labcr  scarcities  may  develop  in  some  areas  where 
industrial  demand  for  workers  increases  substantially.    Farm  wage  rates  will  con- 
tinue near  or  exceed  present  high  levels.     Sustained  high  non-farm  employment  will 
prevent  any  large  additions  t©  the  farm  labor  supply. 

Machinery^  and  Equipment  -  Preduction  ef  farm  machinery  in  1948  is  expected  to  be 
the  highest  on  record.  A  continued  high  level  is  in  prospect  for  1949 . Increases  in 
production  are  expected  to  be  especially  pronounced  in  tractors  and  tractor  machine 
Prices  of  machinery  and  motor  fuel  are  expected  te>  remain  high  in  1949. 

Supplies  of  motor  trucks  are  generally  ample  in  most  areas  and  supplies  should 
be  adequate  in  all  areas  in  the  near  future. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides  -  Supplies  ef  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  expected 
t®  meet  requirements  for  1949  and  prices  for  these  products  are  expected  to  be  near 
levels  prevailing  in  1948. 

Marketing  Facilities:  Gin  and  compress  facilities  are  expected  to  be  ample  to  handl 
the  1949  goal  crop. In  the  far  Western  States  where  the  acreage  of  cotton 

has  expanded  sharply  in  recent  years,  ginning  and  compressing  facilities  have  been 
materially  increased,  but  may  be  somewhat  inadequate.     The  supply  of  bagging  and 
ties  should  also  be  adequate.  Classing  for  producers  under  the  Sriith-Doxey  Act  and 
other  legislation  almost  doubled  that  of  last  year  and  classing  facilities  were 
greatly  overtaxed.     Therefsre,  delays  in  receipt  of  classing  certificates  for  use 
of  producers  in  selling  on  the  market  or  placing  their  cotton  in  the  loan, have  been 
numerous.    Demands  for  these  classing  services  have  been  increasing  for  several 
years  and  unless  classing  facilities  are  expanded  the  1949  situation  is  not  expecte 
to  show  any  improvement  over  1948. 

Although  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  1949  is  expectdd  to  be  around  5  to  6 
million  bales,  storage  facilities  for  the  1949  crop  should  be  ample  in  most  areas. 
However,  temporary  storage  which  is  customary  in  some  areas  may  have  "to  be  used 
for  short  oeriods  pending  the  movement  to  ports,  mills,  and  warehousing  points. 

At  the  present  and  prospective  rate  of  production  of  new  railroad  cars.it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  obtain  any  substantial  increase.  The  production  of  new  motor 
trucks  remains  at  a  high  level.  This  should  relieve  somewhat  the  situation  result- 
ing from  freight  car  shortage. 

Goal  Achievement '  The  factors  that  will  largely  determine  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  during  1949  are  (l)  the  relative  price  level  of  cotton  and  competing  crops 
(2)  supply  and  availability  of  farm  labor  (3)  supply  of  fertilizer  available  for 
cotton  and  (4)  wage  rates.    Assuming  that  the  price  of  cotton  in  relation  to 
competitive  crops  will  be  about  as  at  present,  and  that  the  production  facilities 
do  not  deviate  ge >atly  from  that  indicated  in  this  report,   there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  1949  planted  acreage  will  be  less  than  the  announced      goal.  In 
the  interest  of  maintaining  the  desirable  shifts  in  land  use  which  have  occurred, 
to  encourage  continued  conservation  measures,  and  to  maintain  proper  balance 
between  cotton  supplies  and  requirements,  every  effort  should  be  made  not  to  exceed 
tho    announced  goal* 
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C0TT01T:  Stat©  Goals  for  1949 



1949 

Goals 

Acreage  1 

7 

%  Acreaj 

zp  Goal 

is  of: 

State  ' 

Production 
(running 
bales ) 

:  Acreage 

c  y 

:   1948  : 

1937-41 
average 

: 1942-46  : 

1948  : 

1937-41 

average 

: 1942-46 

average 

- 

-    T  ho 

u  d  a  n  d  s 

- 

-  ? 

c 

r  c  e 

n  t  - 

Mo. 

394 

445 

;  -359 

83 

104 

124 

Va. 

18 

22 

9  A. 

29 

92 

52 

76 

N.  C. 

560 

677 

725 

880 

.  724 

93 

77 

94 

S.  C. 

803 

1,103 

1  133 

1  344  - 

1,059 

97 

82 

104 

Ga. 

709 

1,313 

1,313 

2,115 

1,435 

100 

62 

91 

Fla. 

11 

24 

27 

81 

34 

89 

30 

71 

Term. 

581 

731 

753 

767 

669 

97 

95 

109 

Ala. 

1,049 

1,622 

1,627 

2,142 

1,536 

100 

76  . 

.106 

Hiss. 

1,736 

2,524 

2,560 

2,770 

2,391 

99. 

91 

106 

Ark. 

1,523 

2,123 

2,371 

2,283 

1,  799 

90 

93 

118 

La. 

502 

903 

940 

1,228 

912 

96 

74  v" 

99 

Qlc  la . 

!Z  A  O 

1,074 

1,958 

1,  .442 

100 

55 

f  4 

Texas 

2,728 

8,336 

8,974 

9,560 

7,154 

93 

87 

117 

H.  Lie::. 

184 

170 

215 

117 

120 

79 

145 

142 

Ariz . 

219 

223 

275 

233 

184 

81 

96 

121 

Calif. 

709 

589 

810 

405 

327 

73. 

145 

180 

Other  2/ 

13 

15 

17 

23 

18 

88 

65 

83 

U.  S. 

12,081 

21,894 

23,372 

3/ 
25,358 

3/20,189 

94  _ 

83 

108 

l/    In  cultivation  -  July  1. 


2/    Includes  Ky, ,  111.,  and  Kansas. 

3/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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DRY  EDIBLE  BEAKS 

acquirements  and  Market  Outlook: 

Domestic:     The  domestic  demand  for  beans  in  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  is  expected 
to  continue  at  the  relatively  high  per  capita  levels  of  the  past  several  years. 
This  together  with  seed  requirements  of  1.3  million  bags  for  seeding  in  1950 
makes  a  total  domestic  requirement  of  14,7  million  bags. 

Export:     It  is  expected  that  the  total  exports  in  1949-50  will  not  exceed  one- 
half  million  bags.     This  compares  with  experts  for  1947-48  of  2.7  million  bags, 
and  probable  exports  in  1948-49  of  approximately  2*2  million  bags.     The  reduc- 
tion in  1949-50  is  expocted  as  a  continuation  of  the  trend  which  began  early  in 
1948  toward  substantial  reduction  of  imports  into  Europe  and  occupied  areas  in 
the  Far  East,     The  downward  trend  would  be  reversed  if  it  is  decided  to  utilize 
supplies  at  a  per  capita  level  comparable  to  prewar,  particularly  in  Europe. 
Exports  to  YJcstcm  Hemisphere  markets  are  expected  to  continue  at  the  same  volume 
as  in  recent  years. 

The  export  demand  is  extremely  difficult  to  guage  even  for  the  current  season. 
Jill  available  figures  indicate  a  shortage  of  beans  and  related  commodities  in 
Europe.     The  population  is  up  10  percent  from  prev/ar,  end  bean  production  is 
indicated  to  bo  12  percent  below  prev/ar  in  Europe.     There  has  been  little 
active  demand  for  Western  Hemisphere  beans  during  1948.    Exports  which  have 
occurred  this  year,  and  are  currently  anticipated  for  early  1949,  have  been  pro- 
grammed largely  by  the  government  to  the  occupied  areas.     In  spite  of  decline  in 
United  States  bean  prices  and  still  lever  production  indicated  in  Europe,  it 
appears  doubtful  now  that  substantial  export  demand  will  develop  for  areas  not 
under  occupation* 

The  carry- in  to  the  19-x8-49  crop  year  v.ras  bclov/  desirable  levels,  reflecting  the 
generally  distressed  conditions  abroad,     Aith  the  large  1948  production  and  the 
probable  reduction  in  export  demand,  it  is  now  anticipated  that  co.rry-over  will 
bo  substantially  higher  than  in  recent  years,  and  somewhat  above  desirable  levels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  yields  en  beans  have  been  quite  variable  from  yoar  to 
year,  since  the  crop  is  very  sensitive  to  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Goal  1949:     It  appears  prudent  to  provide  for  a  production  which  will  reduce  the 
carry-over  to  a  level  providing  minimum  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  poor  crop  in 
1950,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  heavy  surpluses  if  the  1950  crop  is  good,  A 
crop  of  15.3  million  bags  (uncloaned)  as  compared  with  20,8  million  in  1948, 
cculd  be  expected  to  achieve  this  result.     It  would  provide  for  domestic  require- 
ments, conservative  exports,  and  a  carry-over  of  2.3  million  bags  as  against  an 
anticipated  carry-over  of  3„3  million  bags  from  the  1948  crop.     Tho  distribution 
of  carry-over  as  between  classes  is  approximately  in  balance.     Because  1948 
yields  were  excepticnally  high,  the  required  decrease  in  acreage  is  much  less 
substantial  than  the  production  decrease  indicates,    accordingly,  a  goal  of 
1,800,000  acres  was  announced.    Assuming  1943-47  average  yields,  and  the  distri- 
bution by  States  recommended  in  Table  1  attached,  this  acreage  would  produce 
15,319,000  bags  (uncloaned),  or  11,183,000  bags  of  cleaned  beans  if  the  crop 
is  of  average  quality.    The  goal  compares  with  the  1948  planted  acreage  of 
1,971,000  acres. 

In  establishing  the  state  goals,  state  recommendations  wore  followed  to  the 
greatest  extent  consistent  with  the  desired  production  by  types  and  the  neces- 
sity of  acreage  reduction.    An  increase  in  acreage  over  1948  was  approvod  only 
for  New  mexico.     The  acreage  for  Hew  Mexico  is  still  only  about  75  percent  of 
the  1937-43  average,  and  is  the  lowest  percentage  for  any  major  producing  state. 
In  the  other  principal  states,  moderate  decreases  from  19^8  were  approved  with 
the  exception  of  substantial  decreases  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.     In  Nebraska  end 
'..yorlng  tho  goals  are  the  same  as  the  State  recommendations.     In  Michigan  the 
goal  is  higher  then  the  State  recommendation  ,  but  a  lower  goal  would  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  past  plantings. 
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Labor  and  Production  Supplies;     Labor  and  production  supplies  and  marketing 
facilities  are  generally  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  proposed  goal  acreage. 
There  is  a  need  for  more  farm  storage  facilities  since  warehousing  facilities 
in  most  producing  localities  are  inadequate.     Growers  should  be  urged  to  develop 
storage  facilities  on  their  own  farms  to  reduce  distress  selling  at  harvest. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement;     Full  publicity  for  both  the  goal  and 

the  support  price  level  will  probably  achieve  the  goal  in  view  of  the  conditions 

current  for  the  1948  crop. 


Table  1 


DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS  STATE  GOALS  FOR  1949 


1949  Goal 


Maine  52  6 

No  Y.  1,333  145 

Mich.  3,299  470 

Minn .  4  1 

Nebr.  1,029  80 

Mont.  33S  30 

Idaho  1,921  125 

Wyo,.  925  75 

Colo.  1,936  335 

N.  Hex.  569  180 

Ariz .  68  13 

Utah  44  7 

Wash.  57  5 

Calif.  3,919  325 

Others  25  3/3 


U.  S.  15,319  1,800 


Acreage  (Plantod~J 


8 

9 

6 

172 

156 

126 

514 

571 

583 

1 

3 

p 

85 

24 

63 

30 

19 

34 

148 

115 

143 

98 

60 

95 

341 

378 

361 

174 

238 

238 

14 

14- 

14 

13 

6 

6 

5 

3 

A 

X 

368 

371 

354 

1/  8 

2/10 

1,971  4/1,975  4/2,042 


%  1949  Goal  is  of; 
,  :   1937-41  : 1942-46 
: Average  ; Average 


-  -  -  Percent  - 


75  67  100 
84  93  115 

91  82  81 

100  33  20 

94  333  127 

100  158  88 

84  109  87 

76  125  79 
98  89  93 

103  76  76 

93  93  93 

54  117  117 

100  167  125 

88  88  92 

38  30 


91  91  88 


State  ".Production; 


: 1937-41; 1942-46 


Acreage  :  m8 
( 000  Cwt . ; :  ( Plan  te  d ) :  ;  Ave  ra  go :  Aver  age 


1948 


Vuncleane'd)* 


Thou  sends 


l/    Includes  Vermont  2,  Wisconsin  3,  Kansas  1,  end  Oregon  2. 

2/    Includes  Vermont  1,  Wisconsin  2,  Kansas  1,  Texas  5,  South  Dakota  1,  North 

Dakota  1,  and  Oregon  1. 
3/     Includes  Vermont,  Texas,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
4/    Average  of  5 -year  totals. 
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•DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    The  acreage  for  smooth  peas  is 
considered  separate  from  the  total  goal  of  all  peas  in  this  report  be- 
casue  the  principal  use  of  wrinkled  peas  is  for  food  only  in  the  fresh, 
canned,  or  frozen  state  and  for  seed  in  the  dry  form.    Therefore,  we 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  production  of  dry  smooth  peas  for 
utilization  in  the  dry  state. 

Smooth  Peas i    Production  of  peas  has  &e©n  substantially  expanded 
since  prewar  in  order  to  meet  heavy  export  reauirements.    Peas  have 
played  an  important  role  in  relief  feeding  in  European  areas  and  Japan 
because  of  their  high  nutritional  value  in  relation  to  cost.  Production 
in  1947  approximated  5  million  bags  (cleaned)  of  which  more  than  half  was 
available  for  export.    Until  the  194-7  crop  ye^r  no  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  moving  the  exportable  surpluses.    During  the  last  fiscal 
year  a  noticeable  slowinq  in  foreign  demand  has  been  apparent  due  to  lack 
of  exchange,  price  fluctuations  and  the  natural  preferences  for  other 
foodstuffs  by  importing  countries.    The  194-8  crop  is  expected  to  be 
substantially  smaller  than  194-7  because  of  extremely  unfavorable  planting 
conditions  and  may  be  less  than  2.5  million  bags  (cleaned).  Because 
of  relatively  favorable  cron  nrosnects  in  Europe  and  natural  preference 
for  other  foodstuffs  foreign  demand  in  the  194-3/4-9  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sharply  below  recent  years  in  spite  of  the  funds  available 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.    Export  demand  in  the 
1949/50  crop  y-^ar  may  well  be  restricted  to  0.5  million  bags  or  less  if 
1949  crops  abroad  are  good.    On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  consumption  (as  food)  (about  1  million  bags)  is  extremely 
doubtful.    A  surplus  supply  which  reaches  the  proportions  of  0.5  million 
bags  would  be  quite  burdensome  in  view  of  the  limited  domestic  consump- 
tion.   It  is  the  .judgment  of  the  Goals  Committee  that  the  uncertainty 
of  foreign  reauirements  maltes  it  prudent  to  establish  a  goal  which  would 
provide  not  to  exceed  .5  million  bags  of  peas  for  export  from  the  1949 
crop.    If  the  export  demand  should  fall  to  prewar  levels  carryover 
from  such  a  production  would  approach  dangerous  levels.    However,  it  is 
felt  thpt  ?  reasonable  risk  should  be  taken  because  of  the  possibility 
that  conditions  abroad  may  be  such  as  to  make  export  demand  greatly 
stronger  than  prewar.    Reauirements  for  smooth  peas  are  estimated  as 
fdllows : 

ES  UFA  TED  REQUIREMENTS 

1.000  -  100-lb.  Bags 
Domestic  -  food  "     ~  1,000 

Domestic  -  seed  ,  1,000  c- 

Exports  and  shipments  500 
Total  requirements  2,500 


Crinkled  Pe?s:    It  can  be  expected  that  about  125,000  acres  of 
wrinkled  peas  will  be  harvested  as  dry  peas  and  will  be  required  for 
1950  planting  for  processing,  freezing,  garden  peas,  and  feed.  Most 
of  this  seed  is  produced  under  commercial  growers'  contracts.  Growers 
should  secure  such  contracts  before  planting  acreages  to  wrinkled  peas 
for  se^d.  purposes. 

Production  Adjustments;     The  committee  recommends  that  the  1949 
smooth  pea  goal  be  established  at  22  5,000  acres.    This  compares  with 
the  1948  goal  of  390,000  *cres.    1943/47  average  yields  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  prewar,  due  in  large  part  to  the  great  improvement 
in  the  control  of  peas  weevils  ?s  a  result  of  the  use  of  new  insecti- 
cides.   The  proposed  goal  is  based  on  the  1943/47  average  yields.  It 
is  believed  that  this  goal  will  provide  sufficient  peas  to  meet  all 
domestic  reauirements  as  well  as  probable  export  needs.    If  export  re- 
auirements fail  to  materialize  in  the  anticipated  volume  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divert  peas  into  feed  uses  and  losses  under  the  price  sup- 
port program  would  be  incurred.    However,  this  would  probably  not  be 
necessary  unless  foreign  demand  fell  to  prewar  levels. 
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Recommended  Goal:     A  goal  of  350,000  acres  of  all  peas  is  propo'sed, 
as  compared  with  517,000  acres  for  1948.    The  goal  consists 

of  225,000  acres  of  smooth  peas  with  the  remainder  of  125,000  being  the 
acreage  expected  to  be  planted  to  wrinkled  types.     In  Yteshington  and 
particularly  in  Idaho,  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  acreage  of  Austrian 
winter  peps.    This  -/ill  provide  a  profitable  crop  into  which  the  growers 
may  shift  from  edible  pea^types  on  farms  where  such  a  shift  is  feasible. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies?    Labor  and  production  supplies  and 
marketing  facilities  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  proposed  goal 
acreage. 

Price  Recommendation;     It  is  recommended  that  the  support  price 
for  194-9  crop  be  established  at  60  percent  of  parity,  the  minimum  pro- 
vided by-law.    Support  at  no  higher  than  the  legal  minimum  -will  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  shift  into  desirable  competing  crops  in  the. 
judgment  of  the  committee. 

DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS;         .  .  State  Goals  For  1949 


:  '  V. 
:  Smooth 

--.I:.  G.,:| 
Pea  s 

-1  ! 

~~:A11 
:Peas 

Acreage 
:    .  Planted 
:         All  Peas 

!    %  Acreage 
i    Goal  All 
:    Peas  is  of 

State 

:  Pro- 
:  duction 
*  V 

: Plant 
:  'ed 
:  A  eras 

-:Plant- 
:  ed 

-:'\cres 

!  July 
:1948 

-.1937-41; 

'  '*  verage : 

1942-46 
A  verage • 

'  July 
1948  : 

1937-41:1942 

Average :  fiver< 

T  H  0  i 

.I  S  A  N  J 

1  S  - 

-PERC EN 

T 

Idaho 

765 

60 

96 

92 

■  67 

187 

104 

143 

51 

Colorado 

140 

25 

25 

24 

44 

37 

104 

57 

68 

Washington 

-1,695 

130 

■  155 

166 

135  . 

296 

fe 

115 

52 

Other  2J  ' 

t  ; 

:  110 

10 

74 

56 

33 

115 

132 

224 

64 

U.  S.  .  '  .  <• 

2,710 

22  5 

350 

338 

28'6 

633" 

104 

122 

55 

1/  1,000  -  100  lb.  bags,  uncleaned,  based  on  1943-47  average  yields  per 
planted-  acre . 

2/  Includes,  California,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montona  and  Oregon. 
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IRISH  POTATOES 

The  total  acreage  goal  for  all  states  is  1,938,300  acres  which  oompares 
with  2,137,700  acres  planted  in  1948  (October)  and  2,135,500  acres  in  1947. 
This'  acreage  is  based  on  an  assumed  goal  yield  of  186  bushels  per  acre 
which  is  the  5  year  1946-48  (October  1948)  average  yield  per  planted  acre. 
This  compares  with  planted  acreage  yields  of  196  bushels  as  of  October 
1948,  179  bushels  in  1947  and  183  bushels  in  1946.    Naturally  the  U.  S. 
average  yield  per  acre  changes  as  the  acreage  is  shifted  among  the  states. 
This  acreage  should  produce  a  crop  of  approximately  350  million  bushels. 
This  production- would  provide  for  a  consumption  of  120  pounds  of  potatoes 
per  person ,  . 

In  1949  only  the  commercial  goals  were  issued  to  the  states.     In  previous 
years  both  commercial  and  non-commercial  state  goals  were  issued.     The  1949 
commercial  goal  is  1,223,100  acres  which  compares  with  an  estimated  commerci 
acreage 'of  1,422,500  in  1948  end  1,379,100  acres  in  1947.     This  is  86  and 
89  percent  respectively  of  the  commercial  acreage  iri  1948  and  1947, 

The  announced  acreage  goals  for  1949  were  calculated  as  follows: 

1,     The  5-year  1943-47  average  production  by  states. 

2*     One-fourth  of  the  3-year  ("1945-47;  average  government  purchases 
by  states  was  deducted  from  the  average  production. 

3,  YJhcn  the  state  total  planted  acreage  in  a  particular  state 
during  1946  and  1947  exceeded  the  state  total  acreage  goal, 
this  excess  acreage  was  converted  to  bushels  based  on  that 
year's  yield  per  acre.     This  total  excess  production  for  the 
2  years  was  divided  by  5,  and  the  resulting  bushels  were 
deducted  from  the  1943-47  average  production, 

4,  The  residual  number  of  bushels  by  states   wis   factored  by 
.8687  to  allow  for  a  350  million  bushel  crop. 

5,  The  goal  production  by  states  was  converted  to  acres  by 
dividing  by  the  3-year  1946-48  (October  1948)  yield  per 
acre  by  states, 

6,  The  state  acreage  was  then  divided  between  commercial  and 
non-commercial  acreage  on  the  basis  of  data  furnished  in  the 
replies  to  Fruit'  end  Vegetable  Memorandum  No.  113  and  other 
available  information.    Commercial  acreage  is  defined  as  3 
or  more  acres  of  potatoes  on  an  individual  farm. 

7,  Then  no  state  was  assigned  a  commercial  acreage  higher  than 
90  percent  of  its  1948  commercial  planted  acreage.  This 
factor  reduced  the  U.  S,  production  to  339  million  bushels 
because  we  have  assumed  that  non-commercial  acreage  would 
remain  constant.     All  ccmmcrcial  acreage  was  raised- by  4.5 
percent  to  balance  out  to  350  million  bushels,  except,  that 
no  state  was  assigned  a  commercial  goal  higher  than  its 
1947-48  average  planted  commercial  acres. 
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l/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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•  SWEETPOTATOES 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    The  demand  for  sweetpotatoes  at  high 
prices  has  been  limited.     Except  during  the  main  harvesting  period, 
prices  generally  have  been  satisfactory  because  of  a  much  smaller  supply. 
The  sweetpotato  acreage     harvested  in  1948  was  the  smallest  since  1899. 
It  was  13  percent  less  than  in  1947,  and  20  percent  less  than  the  1938-42 
average.    Production  was  11  percent  less  than  in  1947,  and  2Q  percent  less 
than  the  1938-42  average.         •  ■  Estimates  indicate  the  average  ■ 

price  received  by  farmers  for  the  1948  crop    'v/ere    slightly  higher  than 
received  for  the  1947  crop.    In  areas  where  storage  generally  is  not 
practiced  and  varieties  are  produced  for  which  the  demand  is  limited, 
marketing  difficulties  were  again  encountered  at  harvest  time. 

Production  Adjustment;    During  the  main  harvesting  period  of  1948, 
prices  declined  to  support  levels  in  areas  where  the  Golden  is  the 
principal  variety  produced,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Department  to 
purchase  some  of  the  production  in  these  areas  under  the  sweetpotato  • 
price  support  program.    In  1947,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  approxi- 
mately 600,000  bushels  to  support  the  market  in  these  same  areas. 
Difficulties  also  were  encountered  earlier  in  the  1948  season  in 
marketing  the  Triumph  variety.- 

Production  Goal;     A  sweetpotato  acreage  of  607,000  acres  was  .announced 
as  a  goal  for  1949.    This  is  17. percent  more  acreage  than  planted  in 
1948,  but  is  16  percent  less  than  the  1938-42  average.    Such  an 
acreage  with  1942-46  average  yields  would  result  in  a  production  of 
56,773,000  bushels,  -which  is  14  percent  more  than  in  1948  but  is  13 
percent  less  than  the  1943-47  average.    In  apportioning  the  acreage 
among  the  various  states  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  acreage 
planted  in  recent  years  and  the  varieties  produced,  and  storage 
practices  in  the  particular  states.    Increases  are  suggested  for  those 
states  where  desirable  varieties  are  produced  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  crop  is  stored  and  decreases    re  suggested  where,  the  opposite 
is  true.     This  results  in  a  total  U.S.  goal  larger  than  in  1948. 

Price  Support;     Sweetpotatoes  will  be  supported  as  authorized  by 
law  and  as  funds  are  available.    Prices  will  be  supported  with 
varietal  and  seasonal  differentials.     Under  previous  price  support 
programs  sweetpotatoes  were  required  to  be  supported  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity.    In  1949  the  law  provides  that  sweet- 
potatoes will  be  supported  at  not  less  than  60  percent  but  not  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity.    After  December  31,  1949,  price  support 
on  sweetpotatoes  is  not  mandatory. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  Production  and  Marketing  Practices; 
The  following  practices  are  necessary  to  help  avoid  marketing  diffi- 
culties; 

(1)  Produce  varieties  for  which  the  demand  is  greater. 

(2)  Select  better  seed  stock  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  variety 

grown. 

(3)  Store  considerably  larger  quantities  for  marketing  after  the 

harvest  season  has  ended  in  areas  encountering  marketing 
difficulties. 

(4)  Improve  handling  and  grading  practices  and  divert  the  lower 

grades  to  canning  and  livestock  feed  outlets. 
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SY'JEE  TP  OTA-TOES : 

State  Goals  for  1949 

1949 
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is  of: 
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-  -  - 
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1949  PRODUCTION  GUIDES  FOR  VEGETABLES  FROM  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK 
CROP  AREAS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING 

SUMMARY  OF  1949  GUIDES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  VEGETABLES 

•".'.'inter:     The  sugge-sted  acreage  of  281,750  acres  for  the  15  winter  vegetable 

crops,  included  in  this  guide  statement,  is  3  percent  less  than  the  acreage  of 

these  winter  season  crops  available  for  harvest  in  1948.     It  is  7  percent  more 

than  the  aoroago  available  for  harvest  ih  1947,  9  pcrcont  moro  than  the  1937-46 
average,  and  about  equal  to  the  1942-46  average. 

Production  of  these  winter  vegetables  in  1948  was  1,401,000  tons,  8  percent  more 
than  the  1,294,000  tons  produced  in  1947  and  23  percent  more  than  the  average  of 
1,137,900  tons  produced  in  the  vdnter  season  of  the  1937-46  period.     The  acroago 
of  these  crops  suggested  herein,  with  average  yields,  would  result  in  a  production 
about  equal  to  that  of  1948. 

Spring:     The  suggested  490,180  acres  of  the  17  spring  vegetable  crops,  included 
in  this  guide  statement,  is  about  equal  to  the  acreage  of  these  spring  season 
crops  available  for  harvest  in  1948.     It  is  2  percent  less  than  the  acreage 
available  for  harvest  in  1947,  1  percent  less  than  the  1942-46  average  but  2  per- 
cent more  than  the  1937-46  average. 

Production  of  those  vegetables  in  1948  was  1,698,300  tons,  6  percent  less  than 
the  1,801,900  tons  produced  in  1947,  4  percent  more  than  the  average  of 
1,629,700  tons  produced  in  the  spring  seasons  of  the  1942-46  period,  and 
13  percent  more  than  the  average  of  1,507,100  tons  produced  in  the  1937-46 
period.     The  suggested  acreage  of  these  crops,  with  average  yields,  would  result 
in  a  production  1  percent  more  than  in  1948, 

Summer:     The  suggested  717,850  acres  of  18  summer  vegetables  is  one  percent  more 
than  the  acreage  of  those  crops  harvested  in  1948,     It  is  7  percent  less  than 
the  acreage  harvested  in  1947  but  one  percent  more  than  the  1942-46  and  the 
1937-46  averages. 

The  suggested  acreage,  with  average  yields,  would  result  in  a  production  in 
1949  of  3,162,000  tons,  3  percent  less  than  the  3,257,700  tons  produced  in  1948. 
Production  in  1949  would  be  5  percent  less  than  in  1947,  about  equal  to  the 
1942-46  average  but  4  percent  more  than  tho  1937-46  average* 

Fall:     The  suggested  253,500  acres  of  12  fall  vegetables  is  5  percent  less  than 
the  acroago  of  those  crops  harvested  in  1948.     It  is  3  percent  more  than  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1947,  1  percent  more  than  the  1942-46  average  and  6  percent 
more  than  the  1937-46  average. 

The  suggested  acreage,  with  average  yields,  would  result  in  a  production  in  1949 
of  1,530,250  tons,   7  percent  less  than  the  1,653,800  tons  produced  in  1948, 
2  percent  less  than  the  1942-46  average,  but  5  percent  more  than  in  1947  and 
8  percent  more  than  the  1937-46  average, 

SUM1ARY  OF  1949  GUILES  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  C0H1ERC IAL  PROCESSING  , 

The  suggested  1,700,960  acres  of  9  truck  crops  for  commercial  processing  is 
1  percent  less  than  in  1948,     It  is  12  percent  less  than  in  1947,  17  percent 
less  than  the  1942-46  average,   2  percent  less  than  the  1937-46  average,  but 
20  percent  more  than  the  1937-41  average. 

The  suggested  acreage,  with  average  yields,  would  result  in  a  production  in  1949 
of  4,729,800  tons,  12  percent  less  than  the  5,348,820  tons  produced  in  1948, 
It  is  13  percent  less  than  in  1947,  14  percent  less  than  the  1942-46  average, 
about  the  same  as  the  1937-46  average,  but  21  percent  more  than  the  1937-41 
average . 
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The  1948  acreage  of  truck  crops  for  commercial  processing  for  the  9  vegetables 
included  in  those  suggested  guides  of  1,718,190  acres,  was  11  percent  less  then 
in  1947,  16  percent  less  then  the  1942-46  average,  1  percent  less  then  the 
1937-46  average,  but  20  percent  more  than  the  1937-41  average.     The  1948  produc- 
tion, because  of  above  average  yields,  was  only  2  percent  less  than  in  1947, 
3  percent  loss  then  the  1942-46  average,  but  13  percent  moro  than  -the  1937-46 
average,  and  37  percent  moro  than  the  1937-41  average.    Farm  values  per  unit 
of  production  averaged  about  2  percent  more  in  1948  then  in  1947  and  43  percent 
more  than  the  1937-46  average .    Prices  for  truck  crops  for  processing  arc  in- 
fluenced strongly  by  contracting  that  occurs  early  in  the  year.     This  results 
in  a  time  lag  in  price  adjustments  to  production.     The  19-x8  acreage  was  6  percent 
less  than  was  recommended  in  the  1948  acreage  guide  statement, 

TTintcr:     Hie  1948  winter  season  truck  crop  acreage  of  289,140  acres  was  10  per- 
cent more  than  the  262,160  acres  available  for  harvest  in  1947,  2  percent  more 
then  the  average  of  282,440  acres  in  the  1942-46  period  and  12  percent  more 
than  the  average  of  258,230  acres  in  the  1937-46  period.     ^his  winter  acreage 
was  4  percent  more  than  the  1948  guide  statements  recommendation. 

Spring:     The  1948  spring  season  truck  crop  acreage  was  488,880  acres.     It  was 

3  percent  less  then  the  501,730  acres  available  for  harvest  in  1947  end  1  per- 
cent less  then  the  average  of  495,540  acres  in  the  spring  seasons  of  the  1942-46 
period,  but  1  percent  more  then  the  average  of  481,970  acres  for  the'  1937-46 
period.     The  1948  spring  acree.gc  was  5  percent  less  than  the  1948  guide  state- 
ments recommended. 

Summer:     The  1948  summer  truck  crop  acreage,  for  the  18  summer  vegetables  in- 
cluded in  these  suggested  guides,  of  709,490  acres,  was  8  percent  less  than  in 
1947,  about  equal  to  the  1942-46  end  the  1937-46  averages.     The  acreage  reduc- 
tions largcl;/  were  among  the  melon  crops,  in  part,  bcce.use  of  unsatisfactory 
prices  for  watermelons  in.  1947  and  adverse  weather  conditions  in  some  important 
sections.     The  1948  e„creagc  was  11  percent  loss  than  was  recommended  in  the 
1948  acreage  guide  statement. 

Fall:     The  194-8  fall  truck  crop  acreage,  for  the  12  fall  vegetables  included  in 
these  suggested  guides,  of  267,070  acres,  was  9  percent  more  then  in  1947, 
7  percent  more  than  the  1942-46  average,  and  12  percent  more  then  the  1937-46 
average.    The  1948  production  was  14  percent  more  than  in  1947,  6  percent  more 
than  the  1942-46  average,  e.nd  17  percent  moro  than  the  1937-46  average.  Farm 
values  per  unit  of  production  averaged  about  25  percent  less  in  1948  than  in 
1947  but  about  23  percent  more  than  the  1937-46  average.     The  19<x8  acreage  was 

4  percent  more  than  we.s  recommended  in  the  1948  acreage  guide  statement, 

PRODUCTION  MP  MARKETING  PR0BLEII5 

In  1949,  the  situation,  with  respect  to  Farm  I.lachinery ,  Fertilizers,  Seeds, 
Insecticides  and , Fungicides,  Containers,  Farm  Labor,  end  Transportation  is  ex- 
pected to  bo  generally  better  then  in  1948, 

Farm  :.!achincry-     Fe„rm  Machinery  production  is  expected  to  exceed  previous 
records. and  plent  capacity  is  still  being  expended.    Larger  quantities  of  machin- 
ery may  be  exported  than  a  year  ago  but  even  with  these  incree.scd  exports  more 
farm  machinery  is  expected  to  be  available  for  domestic  use  in  1949  then  in  any 
previous  year. 

Fertilizer:     Fertilizer  supplies  are  expected  to  be  larger  then  in  1948  and  may 
reach  record  production  levels.    Nevertheless,  the  increased  production  of 
nitrogen  and  potash  supplies  may  be  ine.dcque.te  to  meet  expended  demands  but 
pho-sphato  supplies  should  be  adequate. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides:   Insecticides  end  Fungicides  are  expected  to  be  ado- 
que,te  to  meet  all  demands  with  the  possible  exception  of  nicotine  compounds.  All 
of  the  other  insecticides  end  fungicides,  including  the  newer  ones,  probably  will 
bo  availe.ble  in  sufficient  quentities  to  meet  demands. 
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Containers;     A  sufficient  supply  of  containers  is  expected  to  be  available  for 
the  1949  fresh  vegetable  crop.    "Voodcn  containers  and  materials  such  as  lumber 
and  veneer  arc  adcquo.tc.    A  possibility  exists  that  wire  and  nails  may  be  in 
short  supply.     Open  mesh  bag  materials  and  paper  supplies  appear  adequate. 

The  strong  demand  for  steel  and  the  necessity  for  building  a  stockpile  of  tin 
very  probably  vail  necessitate  the  continuation  of  controls  over  the  use  of  tin 
and  tin  plate.     Indications  at  the  proscnt  arc  that  the' domestic  tin  plate  supply 
for  1949  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  1948. 

Seed;     Vegetable  seed  is  not  expected  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in  the  production 
of  vegetables  in  1949  even  though  large  quantities  of  some  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds  may  be  exported.    Some  shortages  of  particular  varioties  may  occur  but  it 
appears  that  other  suitable  varieties  of  seeds  will  be  available  for  substitution. 

Farm  Labor;     Lack  of  farm  labor  should  not  be  a  limiting  factor  in  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1949.     The  supply  probably  will  not  bo  greatly  different 
from  that  in  1948.    Increased  supplies  of  labor  saving  machines  will  be  available 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  for  many  farm  operations.    Labor  scarcities  may 
develop  in  somo  areas  where  industrial  demand  for  workers  increases  substantially. 
Farm  wage  rates  may  continue  at  or  above  the  present  high  levels.     The  Selective 
Service  Program  is  not  expected  to  affect  greatly  the  farm  labor  supply. 

Refrigerator  Cars:     The  refrigerator  car  situation  has  improved  appreciably  during 
194C,    The  production  of  new  cars  is  now  about  equal  to  the  number  being  retired 
and  the  "Turn-around"  has  improved  slightly  with  the  result  that  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  available  equipment  is  being  achieved.     Shipments  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  refrigerator  cars  declined  about  10  percent  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1948  compared  with  1947  and  were  about  15  percent  less 
than  in  1946  because  of  increased  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  truck  and 
to  somo  decline  in  the  total  volume  of  shipments.     Tight  car  supply  situations 
may  arise  periodically  owing  to  exceptionally  heavy  seasonal  movements  and 
weather  conditions  but  in  general,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  ample  re- 
frigerator cars  to  move  the  1949  production.     Supplies  of  motor  trucks  are- 
reported  as  generally  ample  in  most  areas  and  some  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks 
of  larger  sizes  arc  curtailing  production. 

Rail  Freight  Rates:     Further  rail  freight  rate  increases  arc  likely  to  depress 
prices  to  growers  in  1949.    Depending  upon  traffic  regions,  increases  beginning 
January  1,  1947,  have  resulted  in  38  to  50  percent  higher  freight  rates  for  fresh 
vegetables,  and  44  to  46  percent  higher  freight  rates  for  canned  vegetables  than 
in  1946.    A  further  increase  of  13  percent  is  now  ponding.    Depending  upon 
traffic  regions,  this  would  result  in  rate  rises  of  56  to  69  percent  for  fresh 
vegetables,  and  63  to  76  percent  for  canned  vegetables  compared  to  1946  rates.  The 
impact  of  these  freight  rate  increases  will  bo  greater  on  growers  further  from 
market, 

DEH&TD  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS  IN  1949 

Fresh  Vegetables:     Demand  for  fresh  vegetables  is  expected  to  continue  strong 
throughout  most  of  1949.    ITo  marked  reduction  in  consumer  income  and  the  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products  generally  is  forosccn  at  this  time.     There  arc  some  un- 
certainties in  respect  to  the  second  half  of  the  year  when  marketings  of  1949 
crops  will'  be  heavy.    These  uncertainties,  which  arise'  principally  from  the  inter- 
national situation  and  from  three  years  of  continued  boom  in  this '  country ,  could 
develop  into  a  weakening  demand  for  farm  products  in  the  latter  part  of  1949.  In 
such  an  event  and  assuming  no  change  in  production,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
prices  for  truck  crops-  in  the  fall  of  1949  would  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
fall  of  1948. 

Processing  Vegetables:     Commercial  canncrs  and  ■  freezers  may  not  try  to  pack  quite 
as  large  a  total  "tonnage  in  1949  as  they  did  in  1948.     In  general,  no  more  than 
irprmal  working  stocks  are  expected  to  remain  in  combined  packers'  and  wholesale 
distributors'  hands  on  carry-over  dates  at  the  beginning  of  the  19<i9  season. 
The  1948  pack  is  expected  to  move  into  consumption  at  prices  generally  about  as 
high  as  in  the  last  year  or  two.     In  view  of  the  upward  trend  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  processed  vegetables  and  the  anticipated  growth  in  cur  population,  it 
seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  demand  for  annual  production  and 
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consumption  of  processed  vegetables  for  many  years  ahead  on  a  total  scale,   .  .  - 
averaging  at  least  as  large  as  in  the  last  year  or  Wo.    Mhcthcr'  or  not  such 
quantities  of  processed  vegetables  -will  move  into  consumption  readily  in  1950-51 
at  retail  prices  as  high  as  1948  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  assurance  at 
this  time. 

Foreign  Trade;  Imports  of  vegetables  occur  principally  in  the  winter  season 
and  from  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Shipments  of  winter  vegetables  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  totaled  222.  million  pounds  during  1947-48  season  com-' 
pared  with  265  million  pounds  during  the  1946-47  season.  Tomatoes,  totaling 
199  million  pounds,  wore  by  far  the  most  important  with  peppers,  totaling  19 
million  pounds,  second  in  importance. 

The  decrease  in  volume  shipped  during  the  season  just  closed  is  attributed  chief I 
to  heavy  freezes  in  Sonora  and  Sinai oa  during  December  1947  and  January  1948 j 
also  to  heavy  losses  due  to  over  ripened  condition  of  tomatoes  at  the  border 
during  ^pril  1948, 

Shipments  of  -  all  vegetables  from  Cuba  during  November  1947  through  ^pril  1948 
totaled  37,5  million  pounds  compared  with  35,1  million  during  corresponding 
period  in  1946-47  season.  '  Tomato  shipments  totaled  29.2  million  pounds  in  the 
1947-48  season. compared  with  26,3  million  in  1946-47.    although  the  1947-48  ship- 
ments wore  6  percent  larger  than  those  during  1946-47  they  were  only  45  percent 
of  comparable  average  prewar  exports. 

Prospects  for  Mexico  indicate  that  the  acreage  of  vegetables  for  the  1948^49  seas 
will  not  exceed  the  acreage  planted  during  the  season  just  closed.     If  about 
the  same  acreages  arc  planted  and  the  growing  season  is  favorable,  larger  than 
1947-48  supplies  may  be  available  for  export. 

For  Cuba  the  prospects  are  that. some  increase  in  exportable  supplies  may  be 
anticipated  in  1948-49  over  the  volume  exported  in  the  season  just  closed. 

The  principal  export  market  for  winter  vegetables  is  Canada.    During  the  1947-48 
season  an  import  embargo,  occasioned  by  an  emergency  exchange  situation,  pre- 
vented the  usual  volume  moving  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.     The  embargo 
was  made  effective  in  November  1947,  and  except  for  a  brief  period — February  2 
to  June  1,  1948,  for  cabbage  and  March  15  to  June  18,  1948,  for  topped  carrots — 
none  of  the  winter  vegetables  produced  in  the  United  States  could  be  exported  to 
Canada.     The  embargo  was  lifted  for  cabbage  and  carrots  for  the  period  indicated 
in  order  to  provide  needed  supplies  for  consumption  in  Canada, 

The  accompanying  table  includes  information  on  the  volume  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant vegetables  imported  into  Ccnada  during  the  last  2  seasons. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  late  or  stored  type  onions  in  the  United  States  during 
the  late  winter  months  of  1948,  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  produced 
onions  were  attracted  to  United  States  markets.     Imports  in  the  period  January 
to  .april  totaled  420,000  bags  of  100  pounds  and  came  largely  from  Chile,  Egypt, 
Australia,  and'  Mexico.     If  the  1948  late  onion  crop  in  the  United  States  is 
close  to  normal  or  larger,  it  is  not  likely  that  imports  in  1948-49  will  be 
appreciable. 

Price  Support  on  Vegetables  (other  than  potatoes,  sweotpctatocs,  and  dry  edible 
beans  and  peas ) :     Although  the  U.  S.  department  of  Agriculture  is  announcing 
production  guides  for  vegetables,  the  department  has  made  no  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  prices  of  frosh  vegetables,  and  in  1949  no  support  prices  arc  contem- 
plated for  vegetables,  cither  used  fresh  or  for  processing*, 

GroY/ers  of  vegetables  should,  before  planting  time,  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  themselves  that  marketing  facilities  and  outlets  will  be  available  to 
handle  the  anticipated  production, 

GENERAL  COLIISNTS 

These  acreage  guides  are  developed  from  commercial  truck  crop  statistics  and 
on  the  basis  of .  the  above  demand  statement  for  1949.  ■  The  guides  are  intended 
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as  indicators  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  acreage  changes  deemed  ad- 
visable to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  vegetables  for  the  nation  under  average 
production  conditions,  but  with  the  view  to  avoid  market  gluts  that  result  in 
unfavorable  returns  to  growers  and  waste  of  food.    It  is  assumed  that  suggested 
acreage  changes  vail  bo  applied  uniformly  in  each  producing  area. 

Allowance  has  not  been  taken  for  possible  unusual  weather  conditions  that  may 
contribute  to  higher  or  lower  than  average  yields  since  those  conditions  arc 
not  predictable.    Generally,  however,  truck  crops  mature  rapidly  and  unless 
adverse  weather  is  prolonged  or  covers  a  wide  area  of  the  nation,  such  conditions, 
while  affecting  seasonal  distribution  of  supplies,  result  in  little  effect  upon 
the  total  national  production.    Prico  disparities,  under  such  conditions, 
usually  arc  of  relatively  short  duration.    Higher  prices  temporarily  occurring 
as  a  result  of  poor  yields  and  lower  prices  resulting  from  favorable  yields 
tend  tc  offset  each  other,  from  both  the  buyer  and  seller  points  of  view. 

The  following  statements  arc  intended  to  serve  as  a  production  guide  in  planning 
1919  commercial  truck  crop  acreage.    The  following  factors  have  been  considered 
in  the  development  of  these  statements:     (a)  domestic  demand;  (b)  prospective 
prices;  (c)  the  outlook  for  labor,  materials,  and  facilities  for  production  and 
rx'.rkcting;  (d)  foroign  trade;   (e)  production  capacity;  (f)  stocks  of  canned  and 
frozen  vegetables. 
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Tobacco --Non -quota  Types  1/ 

1.    Maryland  -  Requirements  during ' 19^9 -50  will  not  be  greatly 
diff erent"Trom~annua  1  disappearance  of  recent  years,    -Production  during 
the  19^6-^7  and  19^+7-^8  marketing  years  exceeded  disappearance  by 
approximately  15  million  pounds  resulting  in  increased  stqcks ..  An 
additional  significant  increase  in  supply  will  result  in  a  surplus  situa- 
tion which  may  require  the  proclamation  of  and  a  referendum  on  a  market- 
ing quota  for  the  1950-51  marketing  year.    Although  the  outlook  is  good 
for  continued  relatively  high  level  of  disappearance,  an  acreage  about 
10  percent  less  than  the  indicated  ^7,000  for  19^8  [.appears  desirable  for 
19^9- 

2'    "Virginia  Sun-cured  -  Requirements  during  19^9-50  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  annual  disappearance  of  recent  years.    This  type 
of  tobacco  is  used  principally  in  chewing  tobacco,  the  outlook. for  which 
is  relatively  unfavorable     Estimated  production  during  19^8  is  about 
10  percent  above  estimated  disappearance.    Stocks  are  ample  and  production 
approximating  disappearance  is  desirable.    An  acreage  about  10  percent 
less  than  the  indicated  3,^00  for  19^8  appears  desirable  for  19^9. 

3-    Cigar  filler  -  Total  supply  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  is  slightly 
more  than  the  supply  available  a  year  ago  and  estimated  production  for 
19^8  is  in  excess  of  disappearance  for  the  year  ended  October  1.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  justify  an  expansion 
in  the  total  acreage  of  cigar  tobacco'.    However,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  definite  downward  trend  during 
the  past  several  years  in  the  acreage  of  filler  tobacco  grown  in  Ohio. 
Present  production  levels  of  these  types  (k2-hk)  are  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  users  of  these  tobaccos      If  present 
production  trends  are  continued,  additional  users  of  Ohio  filler  will 
have  to  supplement  their  requirements  from  other  sources.    It  also  follows 
that  if  this  downward  trend  is  continued,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  increase  in  other  areas  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  further 
supplementing  domestic  filler  with  imported  tobaccos. 

h.    Cigar  binder.    The  total  supply  of  binder  tobacco,  if  Judged  in 
relation  to  disappearance,  appears  to  be  adequate.    However,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  growing  and  curing  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  past  two  seasons  resulted  in  a  disproportionate  quantity  of 
low-grade  tobacco.    As  a  result  of "  this  situation,  there  appears:  to  be' 
an  oversupply  of  low-grade  binder,  commonly  referred  to  as  stemming 
tobacco..    As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  supply  of  high-quality 
binders,  in  relation  to  the  total  supply  of  these  types,  has  not  been 
maintained.    Under  these  circumstances,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
production  of  high-quality  binder  tobacco.     It' is  felt  that  the  answer 
to  this  is  not  in  increasing  acres,  but  rather  in  selection  of  proper 
soil,  proper  fertilization,  adequate  housing,  and  care  in  curing  and  pre- 
paring tobacco  for  market. 

5-     Cigar  wrapper  -  The  total  supply  of  wrapper  tobacco  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  supply  available  a  year  ago.    Since  there  has  been  no 
marked  increase  in  the  production  of  cigars,  supplies  appear  to  be  in 
line  with  demand. 


1/    Marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  on  the  19^9  crop  of  flue -cured,  Burley, 
fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  and  consequently  no  discussion 
is  included  for  these  kinds  of  tobacco.  •    •  ; 
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ALL  TAWE  HAY 


Requirements  and  Market  OutlooV;     The  1948  tame  hay  crop  was  the  smallest  in 
recent  years,  but  it  was  considerably  above  prewar  production.    While  hay  sup- 
plies for  1948-49  are  below  the  average  of  recent  years,  there  has  beer  a  rela- 
tively greater  decline  in  the  number  of  hay-consuming ' animals  on  farms.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  fed  during  1948-49  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
wartime  record  of  1943.     The  supply  of  hay  per  animal  unit  is  near  record  and 
appears  to  be  sufficient  for  most  needs. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  ir  the  acreage  of  soil- 
depleting  crops  in  response  to  war  and  relief  requirements.     This  has  meant  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  good  crop  rotations  and,  in  some  cases,  the  breaking 
of  sod  lands  not  suited  for  crop  production  over  a  period  of  years.    New  seedings 
of  alialfa,  timothy,  and  clover  must  be  made  from  9  to  15  months  before  the  acre- 
age can  be  harvested  for  hay,  so  the  potential  acreage  of  hay  for  harvest  in  1949 
was  fairly  well  established  in  the  1948-crop  season.     However,  a  small  increase 
in  hay  acreage  was  recommended  for  1949.     Plantings  of  lespedeza,  sudan  grass, 
common  ryegrass,  and  other  annual  hay  crops,  as  well  as  plantings  of  small  grains 
for  hay,  can  be  made  in  the  spring  for  harvest  in  1949.    More  hay  is  needed  in 
the  South  for  livestock  feed  as  well  as  for  soil  conservation.     From  a  soil  main- 
tenance standpoint,  the  acreage  of  sod  crops  should  be  increased,  especially  in 
the  Corn  Pelt.     Farmers  in  the  Western  States  should  be  encouraged  to  accumulate 
some  reserves  of  hay  for  use  in  years  of  short  crops. 

In  all  areas,  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  make  additional  seedings  of  grasses 
and  legumes,  which  will  be  available  for  hay  or  pasture  in  1950.     State  councils 
should  give  consideration  to  local  needs  for  better  rotation  practices  and  the 
restoration  of  soil  fertility.     In  order  to  effectively  conserve  our  soil  re- 
sources, a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  total  cropland  should  be  put  in 
sod  crops.    Plantings  should  be  made  in  1949  which  will  help  accomplish  this 
objective.     The  1949  production  goals  for  most  of  the  grass  and  legume  seeds  are 
considerably  above  the  production  of  recent  years.     If  these  seed  goals  are 
achieved,  more  seed  will  be  available  for  increased  seedings  of  sod  crops  in 
1950  and  1951,  but  every  effort  will  be  required  to  achieve  the  goals  for  a 
number  of  the  grass  and  legume  seeds. 

Mth  average  yields,  hay  production  from  the  acreage  goal  should  total  about  86 
million  tons.    Ihile  this  is  about  the  same  as  the  1948  production,  it  is  below 
the  1942-46  average  production.     If  the  goal  is  achieved,  ample  hay  should  be 
available  for  livestock  feed;  seed  production  would  be  encouraged;  and  some  in- 
crease would  be  made  in  the  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops. 

Production  Goals';     A  goal  of  62,032,000  harvested  acres  is  established  for  1949. 
This  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  1942-46  harvested  acreage,  but  it  is  about 
3.4  million  acres  greater  than  the  1948  indicated  acreage.     State  goals  are  shown 
in  the  attached  table. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:  .Adequate  labor,  machinery,  baling  wire,  and  other 
supplies  "should  be"  rvvai  1  a  b  Te  "*f  o  r  producing  the  1949  crop. 
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TAFE  FAT:     State  Goals  for  1949 


*• 

1949 

Goal 

:  Harvested  Acre 

age  1/  : 

%  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

State  :p 

reduction : 

""Xcreage 

:  1948 

: 1937-41: 

1942-46 i" 

1948 

:  193'7-41:"1942-4 

(Tons)  : 

(Ha rves ted) 

: Ave rag 8: 

Average ; 

: Average : 

Averag< 

--Thou 

sands--- 

— Z'J 

ere  en 

Maine 

840 

900 

879 

893 

900 

102 

101 

100 

I.  H. 

430 

385 

371 

338 

381 

104 

114 

101 

Vt. 

1,400 

1,075 

1,047 

889 

1,018 

103 

121 

106 

Mass  . 

565 

385 

372 

348 

379 

103 

111 

102 

R.  I. 

50 

37 

36 

35 

37 

103 

106 

.  100 

Conn . 

430 

300 

295 

272 

300 

102 

110 

100 

N.  Y. 

5,490 

3,950 

3,922 

3,853 

4,000 

101 

103 

99 

N.  J. 

430 

275 

246 

224 

271 

112 

123 

101 

Penna . 

3,475 

2  9  oo  o 

2,348 

2,281 

2,516 

108 

111 

101 

Ohio 

3,630 

2,  575 

2,448 

2,431 

2,576 

105 

106 

100 

Ind  . 

2,310 

1,  750 

1,675 

1,943 

1,908 

104 

95 

97 

111. 

3,510 

2 , 600 

2,376 

2 ,  764 

2,803 

109 

94 

93 

Mich. 

3,865 

2,800 

2 , 632 

2,606 

2,  784 

1  06 

106 

101  , 

Yiii  s  c  . 

6,925 

4,000 

3,918 

3,735 

4,002 

102 

108 

101 

Minn . 

4,430 

2,750 

2,521 

2,991 

3,020 

109 

92 

91 

Iowa 

5,115 

3,300 

2,874 

3,386 

3  j  3  3  9 

115 

97 

99 

Mo. 

3,8  70 

3,550 

3,475 

2,811 

3,579 

102 

126 

99 

N.  D. 

880 

800 

732 

1,086 

803 

109 

74 

100 

S.  D. 

925 

850 

627 

787 

608 

136 

108 

140 

Nebr . 

1,985 

1,350 

1,260 

994. 

1,105 

107 

136 

122 

Kans  . 

2,065 

1,250 

1,316 

725 

1,215 

95 

172 

103 

Del. 

100 

75  • 

72 

- 

68 

77 

104 

110 

97 

Md. 

570 

4.50 

463 

401 

454 

97 

112 

93, 

V&  . 

1,  515 

1 , 400 

1,414 

1,191 

1,398 

99 

118 

100 

Tfii .  Va  . 

940 

825 

802 

683 

823 

103 

121 

100 

N .  Car. 

1,  250 

1,300 

1,230 

1,091 

1 .  291 

106 

119 

101 

S.  Car. 

410 

550 

500 

576 

597 

110 

95 

92 

Ga . 

855 

1,  550 

1,400 

1,174 

1,497 

111 

132 

104 

Fla . 

75 

130 

127 

105 

124 

102 

124 

105 

Ky . 

2,145 

1,800 

1,712 

1,475 

1,821 

105 

122 

99 

Term . 

2,015 

1,850 

1,  742 

1,871 

1,909 

106 

99 

97 

Ala . 

700 

950 

870 

942 

1,104 

109 

101 

"86 

Miss  . 

980 

825 

761 

830 

909 

108 

99 

91 

Jjrk. 

1,310 

1,  200 

1,153 

1,115 

1,225 

-L  \J  T 

108 

98 

490 

400 

324 

301 

334 

123 

133 

120 

Okla. 

■1,350 

1,100 

1,037 

751 

882 

106 

146 

125 

Texas 

1,235 

1,300 

1,330 

1,109 

1,398 

...98 

117  ' 

93 

Mont , 

2,195 

1,600 

1,506 

1,087 

1,402 

106 

147 

114 

Idaho 

2,125 

975 

932 

1,013 

1,040 

105 

96 

94 

lyo. 

'  890 

650 

COT 

KJ  \J  J- 

570 

619 

110 

114 

105 

Colo. 

1,710 

1,000 

949 

1,015 

984 

105 

99 

102 

N .  Mex . 

315 

225 

196 

179 

207 

115 

126 

109 

Ariz . 

590 

260 

226 

227 

293 

115 

115 

89 

Utah 

1,060 

500 

±42 

496 

489 

113 

101 

102 

Nev. 

355 

175 

171 

183 

166 

102 

96 

105 

lash. 

1,640 

850 

784 

873 

910 

108 

97 

93 

Oreg . 

1,515 

800 

788 

858 

853 

102 

•  93 

94 

Calif. 

5,490 

1,875 

1,777 

1,651 

1,855 

106 

114 

101 

U.  S. 

86, -±4  5 

62,032 

58,669 

^57,849 

62,056 

106 

107 

100 

T7    Difference  between  harvested  acreage  for  all  hay  and  wild  hay.  Beginning 

in  1939  estimates  of  wild  hay  for  22  States  only. 
2/    Includes  some  unrevised  data. 
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WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:      Production  of  winter  cover  crop 
seeds  has  fallen  short  of  the  goals  established  for  the  past  several 
years  and  it  appears  that  again  the  194-8  crop  vail  not  adequately  provide 
for  domestic  requirements  and  exports.    It  is  highly  desirable  to  increase 
production  at  tins  time  in  order  to  restore  the  fertility  of  soils  which 
have  been  heavily  cropped  to  meet  war  and  relief  needs  for  food  and  fibre* 
Larger  seed  crops  arc  also  needed  to  meet  the  export  demand  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  only  partially  filled,  and  to  provide  for  a  normal  carry- 
over. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ryegrasses ,  stocks  of  cover  crop  seeds 
have  boon  at  a  very  low  level  during  the  past  few  years*    Supplies  of 
common  ryegrass  seed,  which  appeared  larger  than  requirements,  were  needed 
to  offset  the  small  194-8  harvest.    Because  of  smaller  than  usual  crops  of 
Kentucky  blue grass  and  rod  top,  more  ryegrass  may  be  used  for  seeding  lawns* 

In  the  case  of  cover  crop  seeds  such  as  rough  peas,  purple  vetch,  and 
Hungarian  vetch,  which  arc  used  in  the  areas  of  production,  State  councils 
were  asked  to  give  consideration  to  local  requirements  and  to  make  re- 
commendations for  sufficient  production  to  meet  local  demand # 

Production  Goals:    The  goals  announced  for  1949  are  shown  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page*  . 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:      In  the  principal  producing  areas, 
labor  and  production  supplies  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  goals* 

Marketing  Facilities:    Plants  and  equipment  for  processing  and 
cleaning  are  generally  adequate  in  the  older  producing  areas.  Provisions 
will  need  to  be  made  for  sufficient  processing  equipment  in  Texas  for 
hairy  vetch  if  a  larger  crop  is  produced  there.    Additional  drying  equip- 
ment may  be  needed  for  the  blue  lupine  area  of  production* 

Support  Prices:    A  1949  winter  cover  crop  seed  price  support  pro- 
gram has  been  announced*    Under  the  program,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
offers  to  purchase  seed  delivered  by  producers  under  purchase  agreements* 
Support  prices  arc  at  levels  which  should  encourage  increased  seed  pro— 
du  ction# 
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Winter  Cover  Crop  Seed 


• 
• 

» 
• 

:               Per  cent 

Type  of 

Seed  :  194-9  Goal 

:  Acreage  (Harvested) 

1949  Goal  is  of s 

and 

: Pro  due—  s  Acreage 

:           : 1937-41: 1942-46: 

:  1937-41 

: 1942-46 

State 

:  tion    :  Har- 

:  :'Averages.iverage: 

Average 

:  Average 

: Pounds  : vested 

:194B    :            :  j 

1948  : 

Thousands   Percent 


.Austrian  Winter 


Peas : 

California 

1; 

200 

3.0 

1*5 

Ida  ho 

46, 

800 

39.0 

27o0 

Oregon 

20, 

000 

20,0 

19.0 

Washington 

5, 

000 

5*0 

4.5 

U.S. 

73, 

000 

67,0 

52«0 

1/  H*- 

Ave 

rage 

2/2-yr3 

aver 

Crimson  Clovers 

Alabama 

3, 

000 

12,0 

7.1 

Georgia 

3, 

600 

I6e0 

13.0 

Kentucky 

1, 

400 

6c0 

2.8 

N.  Carolina 

400 

2.0 

Oregon 

500 

2,0 

2*0 

Tennessee 

13, 

500 

60.0 

34.0 

Other  States  2, 

100 

lJ  8,0 

1/2.7 
2/3o4 
40.9 
1/06 


1/2,9 
1/2.7 
1/2.1 

1/1.1 

2/2.2 

2,149 


8,9 
19«7 

39.9 
13*4 


200 
144 
105 
111 


111 
1,147 

49 
833 


34 
198 
50 
37 


33*5 


7-6 
5.0 
4.4 
1.1 
3.7 
38.0 


129 


169 
123 
214 

100 

176 


151 

totals 


593 
236 
132 
91 
355 
119 


80 


158 

320 
136 
132 

54 
158 


U..S.        24,500       106 .0    58.9      3/2 5  B 
1/  3-yrc  average o      2/  4-yr.  average  3j 

2.0;  Hiss.  2.0;  Va«  3.0;  Delaware  1.0 


59.7 

a vera f 


180 

if  4-yr  tot: 


411  , 

is  U 


Ark. 


Hairy  Vetch: 
Arkansas  4,500 
Michigan  400 
Oregon  15,000 
Texas  6,700 
Washing ten  400 
Other  States  3,000 
U.S.  30,000 
1/  3-yr.  average 
Ky.  1.0;  Miss, 

Common  and  Wil- 
lamette Vetch: 


24o0 
2.0 
70.0 
21.0 
2.0  * 

"4/io.o 


17.0 

48.0 
22.0 
1.5 


1/4.3 
2*0 

59*7 
1/3.3 


129.0 

o 


9=6 

141 

558 

250 

li9 

100 

105 

72.4 

146 

117 

97 

3/  6c0 

95 

2.0 

133 

61 

100 

87.1 

146 

195 

148 

88*5  _2/o6„3 
_   average  of  5-yr*  totals,    3/  1— yr.    4/  Ala. 
2.0;  N.  Carolina  1.0;  Okla.  2.0;  Tcnn.  2.0 


2.0  j 


California  — 

-    1/  3.0 

Oregon  40,350 

85*0  54.0 

23.5 

73o6 

157 

362 

115 

Washington        3  .,000 

4o0  1.6 

2/  5.0 

3.6 

250 

80 

111 

U.S.  43,350 

89.0  58*6 

3/26.5 

77e2 

152 

336 

115 

l/No  estimates  prior  to  1948* 

2J  3-yr. 

average. 

3/ Ave rage 

of  5-yr  t 

otals. 

Common  Ryegrass : 

Oregon  40,000 

90*0  76.0 

50.6 

73.8 

118 

178 

114- 

Other  States  3,000 

1/  800  - 

U.S.  43,000 

98.0  76.0 

50.6 

78.8 

129 

194 

124 

1/  Ky.  1.0;  Okla. 

1,0;  Tcnn.  ] 

.0;  Texas 

1.0;  Mij 

3S.  10;  La. 

1.0;  Ala. 

1.0; 

Ga.  1.0 

Blue  Lupine  l/ 

2j  4d 

Alabama         14, 000 

15«0  5.0 

300 

366 

Florida  8,400 

12.0  10.0 

2/  4.1 

120 

293 

Georgia  27,600 

30.0  23.0 

2/  8.3 

130 

361 

U.S.  50,000 

57.0  38,0 

2/16.4 

150 

348 

l/  estimates  began  in  1943  2/  4— year  average. 
All  U.  S.  averages  are  of  5-year  totals. 
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LEGUI'E  AIID  GRASS  SEED 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    While  the  harvest  of  most  hay  and  pasture 
seeds  was  fairly  adequate  in  1947,  production  fell  to  rather  low  levels  in 
1948.    Supplies  of  Trass  seeds  are  considerably  below  requirements  and 
stocks  of  both  grass  and  legume  seeds  are  likely  to  be  materially  below 
normal  at  the  end  of  the  1948-49  season.    The  change  from  soil-depleting 
to  soil-building  crops  is  likely  to  be  delayed  until  larger  seed  supplies 
become  available. 

The  1948  production  goals  established  for  several  of  the  legume  and  grass 
seeds  were  not  achieved,  cue  to  the  shortage  of  hay  and  unfavorable  Tveather 
in  many  of  the  producing  areas.    The  1948  production  of  alfalfa  seed  is 
relatively  small  and  prices  have  risen  sharply.    The  anticipated  heavy 
carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed  from  the  1947  crop  did  not  materialize.  The 
demand  for  alfalfa  seed  was  above  average  because  of  the  short  supplies 
and  resulting  high  prices  of  red  clover  seed. 

Unfavorable  weather  for  the  production  of  legume  and  grass  seeds  in 
several  European  countries  has  resulted  in  supplies  below  normal  and 
European  buyers  have  been  seeking  needed  supplies  of  timothy,  redtop, 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  alsike  and  white  clover,  and  vetch  seeds  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  even  though  prices  are  relatively  high. 

vTith  average  yields,  the  acreage  goals  for  1949  should  provide  supplies 
of  most  legume  and  grass  seeds  considerably  greater  than  the  1948  harvest. 
Production  will  depend  upon  the  weather  both  at  planting  time  and  during 
the  setting  and  harvesting  of  the  various  seed  crops.    It  is  believed  that 
supplies  of  hay  are  again  at  normal  levels  and  are  Unlikely  to  affect 
materially  the  acreages  harvested  for  seed  in  1949.    \ith  seed  prices  more 
nearly  in  line    ith  prices  of  competing  crops,  there  should  be  more  in- 
centive for  seed  production  in  1949. 

Carryover  stocks  of  adapted  legume  and  grass  seeds  must  be  built  up  if  the 
Department's  conservation  programs  are  to  be  planned  most  effectively.  A 
larger  and  more  stable  supply  of  seed  is  needed  for  resecding  range  land 
and  permanent  Dasturc,  for  increasing  hay  crops,  for  2,reen  manure  and  cover 
crops,  and  for  other  conservation  practices. 

Alfalfa ;    According  to  the  December  17  crop  report,  the  1948  croo  of  alfalfa 
seed  is  approximately  48  million  pounds  of  clean  seed,  the  smallest  crop 
since  1942,  and  about  20  percent  below  the  1942-46  average'.    However,  cur- 
rent supplies  of  alfalfa  seed  in  the  United  States,  including  1948  pro- 
duction and  carry-over,  total  about  64  million  oounds  of  clean  seed,  which 
is  only  6  percent  below  the  1942-46  average.    Also,  the  Canadian  crop  has 
been  forecast  at  16.5  million  pounds  of  clean  seed  compared  with  the  1937-47 
average  of  6.8  million  pounds.    The  United  States  is  "the  principal  market 
for  the  Canadian  crop.    The  acreage  goal  for  1949  is  96  percent"  larger  than 
the-  1948  acreage  with  the  increase  proportionately  greater  in  the  northern 
States . 

Red  Clover:    Unfavorable  weather  in  many  producing  areas  materially  reduced 
red  clover  seed  production  in  1943.    Although  orocuction  is  above  the  very 
short  1947  crop,  it  will  not  provide  for  large  exports  over  and  above 
domestic  requirements  and  needed  operating  stocks.    A  material  increase  in 
narvested  acreage  is  recommended  for  1949. 

Alsike  Clover:    The  production  of  alsike  clover  seed  has  increased  con- 

iqao     v    in  th"  paSt  f°W  yCarS  Cnd  ^scnt  stocks  arc  the  largest  since 
1942.    However,  a  large  carryover  is  not  exoccted  because  alsike  clover 
can  be  substituted  for  scarce  and  high  priced  legume  seeds,  and  there  is 
a  good  emort  demand. 
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Lading  Clover:    The  1948  production  of  ladino  clover  seed  is  the  largest 
on  record.    However,  there  is  a  strong  upward  trend  in  domestic  disappear- 
ance and  further  expansion  in  acreage  seems  justified. 

Fnitc  Clover:    The  production  of  white  clover  seed  has  been  at  a  relatively- 
high  level  since  1946'.    However,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  current  season  because  of  the  heavy  doiiustic  and  export  de- 
mand.   The  acreage  goal  for  1949  is  smaller  than  the  large  1943  harvested 
acreage . 

Sweet  Clover:    Both  supplies  and  production  of  this  seed  have  been  at  low 
levels  for  several  years.    The  acreage  goal  for  1949  is  .almost  double  the 
1948  acreage  but  it  is  considerably  below  the  1957-41  average.  Until 
production  is  increased,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  dependent 
upon  Canada  for  an  appreciable  portion  of  planting  requirements. 

Lcspcdcza :    The  1948  crop  of  lespedeza,  because  of  record  yields  on  a 
large  acreage ,  is  the  second  largest  on  record.    However.,  the  carryover 
is  small  and  total  supplies  of  clean  seed  are  only  about  15  percent  above 
average.    There  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  domestic  disappearance  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  acreage  goal  for  1949  is  55  percent  greater  than 
the  1948  harvested  acreage. 

Timothy:    The  very  short  1948  crop  and  heavy  exports  reduced  domestic  sup- 
plies of  this  seed  to  a  low  level.     Increased  production  is  needed  to 
restore  depleted  stocks.    The  goal  is  more  than  double  the  1948  acreage. 

Sudan  Gra,ss:    Production  of  Sudan  grass  seed  this  year  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1246  and  1947,  but  materially  below  pre-war  levels.    The  acreage 
goal  for  1249  is  more  than  double  the  1948  acreage,  but  only  about  25 
percent  greater  than  the  1942-46  average . 

Orchard  Grass :    Stocks  and  production  of  orchard  grass  seed  appeared  rather 
large  at  the  beginning  of  this  season.    However,  the  short  crop  in  Denmark 
and  the  small  carryover  there  and  in  England  are  expected  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports from  the  U.  S.    what  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  a  surplus  is  finding 
a  .ready  market  overseas .    However,  the  export  demand  is  not  expected  to 
continue  and  the  1949  acreage  goal  is  about  25  percent  smaller  than  the 
1943  harvested  acreage. 

Redtop :    The  very  short  1948  crop  of  redtop  and  small  carryover  have  re- 
sulted in  supplies  far  below  normal  domestic  recoiiremcnts .    However,  the 
present  high  level  of  prices  for  this  seed  mil,  no  doubt,  curtail  both 
domestic  and  export  takings.    The  acreage  goal  for  1949  is  25  percent 
above  the  1942-46  average.    Because  of  high  prices,  this  goal  might  be 
exceeded. 

Bromcgrass:    The  goal  is  more  than  double  the  1248  acreage.    Imports  from 
Canada  have  been  at  a  fairly  high  level,  and  domestic  production  augmented 
by  these  imports  has  provided  an  adequate  supply. 

Meadow  Fescue:    The  goal  for  meadow  fescue  seed  is  140  percent  of  the  1943 
production  and  85  percent  of  the  1942-46  average.    However,  it  appears  ade- 
quate because  of  the  large  stocks  carried  over  on  July  1,  1940.  Although 
supplies  in  Europe  are  rather  large,  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  meadow 
fescue  seed  is  likely  to  be  used  in  place  of  other  high-priced  seeds. 

Kentucky  Blue grass:    A  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of  Kentucky 
blucgrass  seed  is  needed.    The  1948  crop  was  very  short  and  the  carryover, 
although  much  larger  than  last  year,  is  below  average. 

Crested  Kheat  Grass :    The  1948  production  of  crested  wheat  grass  is  far 
below  the  average  of  recent  years.    The  acreage  goal  for  1949  should,  with 
average  yields,  be  adequate  for  normal  reseeding  requirements  in  the  Great 
Plains . 
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Other  Seeds:  R^com^da^iobs"i^G^S#g6ther  legume  and  grass  seeds,  which 
are  important  in  certain  areas,  should  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
local  condit  ions . 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies :    Labor,  machinery,  and  supplies  needed  in 
the  production  of  seeds  should  bo  adequate  in  1949. 

Market ing  Fa cil i t ie s :    Existing  processing  and  cleaning  facilities  are  ade- 
quate to  handle  seeds  in  1949.    Transportation  may  present  some  problem 
despite  the  fact  that  seeds  require  a  very  small  part  of  available  facili- 
ties . 

Support  Prices :  A  price  support  program  is  available  on  1949-crop  hay  and 
pasture  seeds  which  should  encourage  greater  production. 

Legume  and  Grass  Seed:         Goals  for  1949 


Kind  :_     1949  Goals     .       ;Acreage  Harvested      :Percent  Goals  is  of 

of  rProduction :Acreage     :1948 :1937-41 -1943-46 :1948 :1937-41 :1942-46 

Seed  : (pounds)     :for  Harv. :        :Average :Averagc :Ind. : Average : Average 

  -  Thousands        


Alfalfa : 


Northern 

37,895 

743 

342.1 

526.0 

470.3 

217 

141 

158 

Central 

27,750 

370 

201.0 

230.9 

333.0 

184 

160 

111 

Southern 

13,410 

90 

71.0 

70.7 

78,5 

127 

127 

115 

Total 

79,055 

1 

,203 

614.1 

826.7 

881.8 

196 

146 

136 

Clover : 

Red 

100,000 

2 

,600 

1,830.5 

1,349.8 

1,942*0 

142 

193 

134 

Alsike 

20,000 

180 

139.8 

149.5 

129.7 

129 

121 

139 

La.  din  o 

2,500 

57 

19.4 

4.5 

10.7 

191 

822 

346 

Swet 

40,870 

335 

188.2 

417.7 

232.5 

178 

80 

144 

il/hite 

3,000 

30 

32.0 

10.9 

23.4 

94 

275 

128 

Lespedeza 

200,000 

1 

,300 

974.8 

696  .4 

921.8 

133 

187 

141 

Timothy 

55,000 

350 

131.7 

459.5 

392.1 

266 

76 

89 

Sudan  Grass 

39,340 

119 

58.7 

179.8 

';95.8 

203 

66 

124 

Orchard  Grass 

3,000 

24 

32.6 

30.3 

'  48.4 

74 

79 

50 

Redtop 

22,000 

300 

96.0 

29.0.3i/243./2 

312 

103 

123 

Br ome grass 

15,000 

77 

36.6 

Q 

210 

140 

VJhe  at  grass 

crested 

10,000 

100 

26.1 

81.2 

383 

123 

Ky.  Blue- 

grass  2/ 

24 ,000 

14,239.0 

22,366.0 

15,194 ,1 

D  169 

112 

165 

J.badow 

Fc'cuc  2/ 

1,150 

820.0 

645,0 

1,3460  140 

178 

85 

1/    1939-41  Average. 

■  2/    Acreage  figures  not  available  -  quantities  given  are  production  in 
thousands  of  pounds . 


State 
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LEGUME  AND  GRASS  SEEDS:              State  Go.? Is  for  1949 

:  Alfalfa 

Glover  : 

Lcspedeza 

:  Grass 

:    Red  :  Alsike  : Sweet 

:  Timothy  :  Sudan 

Thousand  Acres  Harvested 


New  York  : 

15  . 

2  : 

J.  wl  11  +±JJ  -i-  v  Cull _L.C.«  « 

40 

* 

5  : 

Obi  o 

15  1/ 

300 

20  ; 

20  : 

45  i 

Indiana  : 

10  1/ 

,  340 

5  : 

10 

■         35  : 

15  • 

Illinois  : 

400 

:      10  : 

30 

25 

Michigan 

75  1/ 

,  200 

:      15  : 

5 

t  J    I  1  '  V/ W  iiU  JL.1  1  * 

.-55  1/  . 

500  • 

20 

10  • 

10  : 

Mi  Tin  p.sotri 

:  ISO  1/ 

145  . 

60  : 

75 

.25 

Iowa 

•    15  1/ 

400 

:  5 

10 

180 

Hiss our i  : 

200 

15 

:  540 

45 

S.Dakota 

60  1/ 

.  20 

Nobrp  ska  : 

'  190  1/ 

50  • 

50 

o 

Maryland 

25 

Vir ginla 

20 

:  40. 

N • Carolina 

:  215 

Kentucky 

:  ,35 

:     rdp';'  Vj 

Tennessee 

i  165 

S . Carolina  , 

:  .100. 

Georgia 

:  90 

Alabaraa 

:  15 

Missis  sipni 

:  30 

ArknnsP s 

:  30 

Louisiana 

:  15 

Oklahoma 

:  100  2/ 

:  20 

:  10 

Texas 

:    20  3/ 

:  50 

N.Dakota 

:    45  1/ 

15 

Kansas 

:  200  2/ 

:  70 

:  65 

:  80 

:  10 

Montana 

:  110  1/ 

:  10 

Idaho 

•     35  1/  , 

:  50 

:  '18 

Wyoming 

:    20  1/ 

i 

:  5 

Colorado 

:  15 

20 

New  Mexico 

10  3/ 

15 

Arizona  : 

35  3/  ■ 

Utah  : 

45  2/  : 

Washington 

•5  1/  • 

5 

Ore  gon 

8  1/  i 

25 

.      20  : 

2 

California  : 

25  5/  : 

5  : 

6 

U.  S. 

1,205. 

2,600 

180 

535 

1,500 

550 

119 

Goals  for  other  seed:    Lading  Clover:    California  12;  Oregon  10;  Idaho  5; 

Utah  6;  Montana  2;  Tennessee  1;  Wis- 
consin 1;  U.  S.  37. 
Orchard  Grass:    Missouri  3;  Kentucky  13;  Virginia  8; 

Redtop:  Illinois  240;  Missouri  60;  U.  3.  300* 

1/  Included  in  Northern  alfalfa  seed  goal. 
Zj  Included  in  Central  alfalfa  seed  goal. 
3/    Included  in  Southern  alfalfa  seed  goal. 
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DAIRY  .  . 

Requirements and  Market  Outlook;    The  prospective  demand  and  nutritional 
importance  of  milk  and  its  products  suggest  a  milk  production  goal  of  at  least 
120  billion  pounds  in  19^9 •    This  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  economic 
activity,  employment  and  wages  will  continue  at  near  the  19^8  level. 

Domestic  demand  will  continue  to  represent  the  principal  market  for  the  American 
dairy  farmer ,  inasmuch  as  exports  probably  will  be  little  if  any  greater  in 
19^9  than  in  19*1-8  when  they  were  equivalent  to  about  2  percent  of  the  milk  pro- 
duction.   Exports  in  late  19^9  will  be  influenced  by  any  additional  appropria- 
tions in  connection  with  U.  S.  financial  assistance  to  foreign  countries  beyond 
June  30,  19^9- 

Production  Adjustments;    Milk  production  in  19*1-8  of  about  115-5  billion  pounds 
was  the"  lowest  since  19^+1 .    It  was  3  percent  less  than  both  the  I9I+2-V7  average 
and  the  19^7  production  of  119  billion    pounds,  and  3.5  percent  below  the  recom- 
mended goal  of  120  billion  pounds  for  lokQ.    The  percentage  decrease  in  number 
of  milk  cows  was  slightly  greater  than  the  percentage  decrease  in  total  milk 
production.    Milk  production  per  cow  was  an  all-time  high  at  slightly  above  the 
19^7  level,  despite  the  short  supply  of  corn  available  from  the  19^7  crop. 

There  is  reasonable  prospect  for  a  further  increase  in  production  per  cow  and 
for  some  increase  in  total  milk  production  in  19^9  over  19^8,  if  the  19^9  pas- 
ture and  other  feed  production  conditions  are  average  or  better.  Prospective 
favorable  meat  animal  prices,  short  hay  supplies  in  several  States,  and  labor 
involved  in  dairy  farming,  likely  will  encourage  continued  close  culling  of  milk 
cows  which  probably  will  offset  the  additions  of  heifers  to  milking  herds.  Ac- 
cordingly, little  change  in  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  may  be  expected  in 
19^9.    On  the  other  hand,  liberal  feed  supplies  for  the  first  6  to  9  months  of 
19^9  already  are  assured.    The  large  1948  crops  provide  a  record  supply  of  feed 
grain  and  other  concentrates  per  animal  through  at  least  the  first  nine  months 
of  19^9-    The  large  carry-over  stocks  from  the  19^7  hay  crop  plus  the  1948  crop 
provide  liberal  supplies  of  hay  in  most  areas.    The  short  hay  crop  in  some 
localities  of  the  important  dairy  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Illinois  will  be  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  supplies  shipped  from  other 
sources  during  the  first  half  of  1949. 

Production  Goal;    The  goal  for  I949  milk  production  on  farms  is  120  billion 
pounds.    This  is  the  same  as  that  for  1948  and  substantially  the  same  as  for 
19^7-    The  19^9  goal  would  represent  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  1948  produc- 
tion.   The  proposed  19^9  goal  would  represent  a  per  capita  production  of  310 
pounds.    This  would  be  more  than  the  per  capita  production,  in  1948  but  less 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1938  and  about  equal  to  the  1924-41  prewar  average. 
However,  there  has  been  an  extensive  shift  from  farm -separated  cream  to  whole- 
milk  sales  by  farmers  since  1940.    With  milk  production  equal  to  the  goal,  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products  containing  nonfat  solids  would 
continue  to  be  much  greater- than  before  the  war.    While  a  larger  increase  in 
milk  production  might  be  considered  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
spective high  consumer  demand  and  the  nutritional  importance  of  milk  and  its 
products,  the  recommended  I949  goal  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  view  of  the  prospective  production  conditions.    On  the  favorable  side 
will  be  the  large  feed  supply.    However,  the  reduced  size  of  the  national  dairy 
herd  and  the  relatively  favorable  alternative  livestock  enterprises  will  be 
limiting  factors.    The  goal  should  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  milk 
production  be  increased  on  all  farms  in  all  localities  to  the  extent  that 
production  conditions  permit. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies;    The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  likely  to  be  about 
the  same  in  I949  as  in  1948  with  farm  wages  as  high  or  higher  but  more  labor 
saving  machinery  is  expected  to  be  available.    While  there  will  be  shortages  of 
some  legume  and  grass  seeds,  larger  supplies  of  fertilizers  are  in  prospect 
to  aid  crop  production  and  pasture  improvement. 

Market  Facilities;    Processing  and  marketing  facilities  will  not  be  a  limiting 
factor  on  milk  production  in  1949 . 
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Price  Support;    The  U.S.  average  price  of  milk  for  1948  approximated  $4.90  per 
100  pounds  "compared  with  $4.25  for  1947-    Stronger  domestic  demand  and  slightly 
smaller  milk  production  accounted  for  the  price  increase.    As  of  late  1948 
there  were  no  indications  that  demand  would  decline  significantly  in  1949 •  Un- 
less there  is  a  substantial  downturn  in  economic  activity.,  .employment  and  general 
price  level,  1949  prices  of  milk  appear  likely  to  average  close  to  the  1948  .'level 
The  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  require  that  prices  to  producers 
for  milk  and  butterfat  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  in  1949 .    For  the 
year  1948,  the  U.  S.  average  price  of  milk  to  producers  averaged  about  121  percenl 
of  parity,  and  no  price -support  activities  were  necessary,    in  view  of  the 
prospective  demand  and  price  conditions,  extensive  dairy  price'  supports  probably 
will  not  be  necessary  in  1949*    Inasmuch  as  it  is  inadvisable  to  announce  specific; 
dairy  price  supports  substantially  below  prospective  market  price  levels,  it  is 
recommended  that  price-support  statements  in  connection  with  the  1949  milk  pro- 
duction goal  be  limited  to  citation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19.^8. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement;    The  major  factors  governing  milk  productior 
in  1949  are  number  of  milk  cows,  feed  supplies,  labor  conditions  and  other  pro- 
duction facilities  as  well  as  the  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat.    To  a  large 
degree,  these  factors  either  are  already  determined  or  will  be  subject  to  weather 
and  other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  farmers  but  many  farmers  can  adopt 
practices  that  would  improve  their  returns  and  at  the  same  time  would  increase 
milk  production.    The  recommended  program  for  goal  achievement  in  1949  is  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  available  feed  grain  supplies  and  market 
outlook  and  the  continuation  of  educational  activities  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  efficient  dairy  farming  practices  which  will  tend  to  conserve  the  soils, 
improve  net  returns  and  increase  milk  production.    This  includes  the  Department's 
present  long-range  dairy  program  of  encouraging  improvement  of  supplies  and 
quality  of  pasture  and  other  roughage  crops,  grain  feeding  of  individual  cows 
in  accordance  with  milk  production  results,  and  other  practices. 

DAIRY:    Milk  cows,  production  per  cow,  and  total  and 
per  capita  milk  production  on  farms,  annually 
1924  to  1948,  with  1937-41  and  1924-41  averages 


;Av.  no.  milk  cows 

Average  milk 

;  Total 

;  Per  capita 

Year 

;  on  farms  during  , 

production 

:  milk 

milk 

;  year 

:      per  cow 

:  production 

:  product! on 

;  (Thousands) 

(Pounds) 

•(Mil.  lb.) 

(Pounds ) 

1924 

1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

:  21,417 
:          21,503  : 
:         21,312  : 
:         21,191  : 
:  21,223 

.  .  21,618  : 

!  4,167 
4,218 

1^379 
4,491 
4,516 
.  4,579 

:  89,240 
:    90.699  * 
:  93^25 
:  95,172 
:  95,843 
.  98,988 

1  782 
:  783 
:  795 
:  800 

:  795 
.  813 

I93O 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 

:  22,218 
23,108 
24,105 
25}062 

:  25,198 

4,508 
h  459 

:  moj 

4,180 
4,033 

i • 100,158 
,  103,029 
103,810 
:  104,762 
'  101,621 

:  §14 

331 
832 

:  834 
804 

1935 
1936 

1937  : 
1938 

1939  ! 

24,187  ' 
23,727 
23,  Uo 

23,215 
23^273 

!  4,184. 

;  4,316 
:    4  366 

:       4^589 ' 

101,205  ' • 
102,410' 
101,908 
105,807  : 
106;792  : 

•        795  1 
800 

791 
§lLg 

1940 
1941 

1942  : 

1942+  : 

23,677 
2^,312 
25,081 
25,574 
25,775 

4,625 
:  4,741 
'       4j40  = 
:       4  606  ' 
;       4,578  • 

109,502  : 
115,268  * 
118,884  '  : 

117,785  : 
117,992  : 

830 
365 
883 
863 
855 

1945  .  ; 

1946  : 

1947  '  : 

1948  1/  : 
1937 -to-  Av.  . 

25J29 
24,475 
23.625  . 

22,935 

:       ji  797 
:  4,891 
!  4,997 
:  5,036 
:  £,576 

121,504  : 
119,713  : 
119,065  : 
115,511  : 

870  ' 

843 

827 

788 

823 

1924-41  Av.'  : 

:  4,401 

811 

1/  Prelim inar y . 
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DAIRY:    Number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  January  1 


Year 
(January  1) 


Milk 
cows 

■(IjOoV) 

23,050 
24,822 
24,940 
25,453 
26,313 
27,138 
27,704 
27,770 
26,695 
26,098 
25,165 


Heifers 
1  to  2 
years 
old  2/ 


Heifer 
calves; 
under 

1  yr.  2/ 


s Heifers 
per 
100 
cows 


Heifer 
calves 
per  100 
cows 


Cows  and 
heifers 
eliminated 
in  year  3/ 


(1,000) 

4,184 
4,873 
5,012 
4,816 
5,064 
5,501 
6,286 
7,382 
6,400 
6,535 


Elimination 
during  year 
per  100  cows 
on  hand  Jan.  1 


1920-34  av, 
1937-41  Av, 
1940 
11941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 

1948  4/ 


(1,000) 

4,492 
5,206 
5,525 
5,676 
5,889 
6,067 
6,352 
6,307 
5,803 
5,602 
5,685 


(1,000) 

4,773 
5,786 
5,967 
6,254 
6,635 
7,035 
7,201 
6,772 
6,595 
6,768 
6,485 


(Number) 

19.5 

21o0 
22.2 

£  £  c  5 

22,4 
22.4 

2207 
21,7 
21,5 
22,6 


(Number) 

20.7 
2-3  3 
23u9 
24.6 
23.2 
25,9 
26,0 
24,4 
24a7 
25,9 
25,8 


(Number) 

18c  1 
19.6 
20.1 
18.9 
19.2 
20  ..3 
22.7 
23.6 
24.0 
25.0 


:;1/    Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  kept  for  milk  January  1.    2/  Being 
[kept  for  milk  cows  January  10    3/    Number  eliminated  equals  number  of  cows  first 
of  the  year  plus  number  of  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  minus  number  of  cows  at  the 
(first  of  the  following  year.    The  number  eliminated  includes  death  losses, 
(:slaughter,  culling,  and  the  net  shift  in  "kept  for  milk"  to  beef  classification. 
m/  Preliminary, 


DAIRY:    Heifers  and  heifer  calves  kept  for  milk  cows  per 

100  milk  cows  on  hand  January  1,  by  regions,  1937- 
1941  average,  and  1942-48 


January  1 

:  North  : 
: Atlantic: 

East 
North 
Central 

:  West 
:  North 
:  Central 

:    South  : 
: Atlantic : 

•  • 

South 
Central 

:  Western  : 

United 
States 

Heif 

ers  1  to 

2  years  of 

age 

11937-41 

\  Av0 

:  19.8 

20,6 

20.4 

21.0 

21.7 

23.4 

21.0 

.1942 

:  20.5 

22 ,6 

22.1 

22.6 

24,7 

22.4 

.1943 

:  20.1 

22.1 

22.5 

21.8 

22.7 

25.0 

22.4 

:1944 

:  20.7 

22,7 

23,0 

22, 8 

23.7 

25.6 

22.9 

:1945 

:  21.3 

22.8 

22,7 

22.5 

25.1 

22.7 

1946 

:  20.4 

21e5 

22.6 

21,0 

21.0 

24,3 

21.7 

1947 

:  20.0 

21.3 

21,9 

20  o  5 

21,5 

23.6 

21.5 

:i948  : 

:  21.1 

23.1 

23,1 

21.9 

21.8 

24.5 

22.6 

Heifer  calves  under 

1  year 

1937-41  ! 

194f- 

20.9 

23.2 

2206 

23.2 

24.5 

26.3 

23.3 

21,2 

25,5 

25.4 

24c  3 

25c8 

28.7 

23.2 

1943 

22.3 

24,9 

26.1 

25,8 

27.6 

29.1 

25.9 

1944 

21.2 

•  24.7 

26el 

26.2 

27s3 

30o3 

26.5 

1945 

20,6 

22.9 

25°I 

24.0 

26.0 

28. 2 

24,4 

1946  ! 

:  20.4 

S3  a  3 

25.0 

24.6 

27.0 

28.9 

24^7 

1947 

:  2105 

24„5 

26s5 

26,8 

280  3 

29.0 

25.9 

:1948 

:  21.8 

23.4 

27.0 

25.8 

•  2806 

29.4 

25.8 
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:  ''  ""'  '  ClgCKEKS  AMD  TURTEYS  TO  BE  RAISED       '■  :. 

'.'  .   V  '  .SUMMARY  .  ,  .  ••  4:1 

Goals ;    A  goal  of.  700  million  young  chickens  to  be  raised  for  flock  replacement- 
purposes  was-. announced,  for  the  spring  of  19U9.    The  achievement  of  this  goal  will 
require  the  raising  of  10"vpercent  more  young  chickens  'chan  were  raised  in  19)4.80 

The  goal  .is  based  upon  an.  estimate  of  .the  nation's  egg  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year  19^0  and  is.  intended  to  'provide  273  million  pullets  for  laying  pur- 
poses in  that  year.    These  pullets ,  together  with  about  132  million  hens  that  are 
expected. to  be  carried  oyer.,  .will  total         million 'potential  layers  'on  hand 
January  1,  19^0 .    With  .an  average  production  of  13 14 'eggs'  per 'hen  housed,  a  laying 
flock  of  this  size  will  provide  at  least  370  eggs  per,  pe:rs On  'during  19$0,  and 
meet  other  anticipated '.-requirements «  ■',  1  : 

In  addition  to  meeting  e|g  requirements  the  goal  of  700 'million  young  chickens 
raised  in  19k9  will  provide  about  18  pounds  of  meat  per  person.    In  order  to  pro-: 
vide  consumers  with  23. 5>  pounds  of  chicken  per  .person,  Commercial  broiler  producers 
can  maintain  production  at  the  I9I48  level  during  the  first  6 'or  8  months  of  the 
year*    For  the  balance'  of  ""the  'year,  broiler  production- will  probably :  need,  -to  de- 
cline because  of  the  expected  heavy  marketings  of  farm  raised  chickens „' 

A.  goal  of  35'.  1  million  turkeys  to  be  raised  in  19 h9  '.vac  -announced,     ■  ■  This 
number  will  supply  consumers  .with  approximately  U. pounds  of  turkey  per  person, 

REQUIRE" l.r'TS  Ai-'D  MRKET  OUTLOOK 

Although  there  are  many  uncertainties  which  make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
demand  and  requirements  for '  191+9  and/195-O  difficult  at  this  time,  it  appears  that 
total  economic  activity  for  19U9  will  approximate  that  of  19 1+8.    Economic  activity 
in  19^0  will  probably  not  exceed  the  levels  in  I9I48  and  191+9.     In  fact  it  is 
possible,  that  world  conditions  could  change  in  such  ..a  w  ay  as  to  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of' economic  activity  during  19!?0»    If  such  a  reduction  should 
occur,  the  demand  for  farm1  'products'  in  19 50  will  be  reduced  below  19 U8  — U9  levels,, 

When  economic  activity  declines,  farm  prices  of  food  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts usually  decline  more  rapidly  than  do  prices  of  industrial  products  and  pro- 
cessed agricultural  products.    Therefore,  if  there  is  a  decline  in-  economic 
activity,  prices  received  by  farmers  in  195>0  may  be  lower  in  relation  to  parity 
than  they  were  in  191+9  => 

Poultry:    Poultrymen  have  expressed  particular  interest  in  the  future  outlook  for 
meat  supplies,     during  19)4°  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  ll[2  pounds  of  meat 
per  person  available  for  consumption.    This  is  slightly  less  than  the  per  capita 
consumption  of         pounds  in  19)48,  and  1E>0  pounds  in  19k7»    Supplies  of  beef, 
veal,  lamb  and  mutton  especially,  will  be  short.    Beginning  in  October,:  however, 
it  is  likely  that  hog  marketings  will  increase  substantially  above  the  .19 hQ  level 
and  pork  supplies  'should  be  larger  after  that  .time.       ...  ... 

While  this  reduced  supply  of  red  meat  expected 'in  19)49  would,  on  the.  surface,  in- 
dicate -a  stronger  demand  for  poultry,  experience  during  the  last  two  years  has  " 
indicated  that  there  lias  been  very  little  substitution  of  chicken  or  turkey  for 
the  relatively  scarce  red  meats. 

The  1935-39  relationship  between  retail  prices  of  red  meats'    and'  chicken  was  for 
a  pound  of  chicken  to  sell  for  approximately  one-sixth  more  than  a  pound  of  .  beef 
or  pork.     For  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however,  the  retail  price  of  a  pound  of 
chicken  has  been  some  3>  percent  below  a  pound  of  beef  or  pork.     Poultry  meat  con- 
sumption since  pre-war  has  advanced  slightly  more  than  has  the  consumption  of 
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red  meats,  but  as  illustrated  above,  this  is  partly  due  to  the  much  lower  price 
advances  for  poultry  meat  than  for  red  meats.    Since  the  reduced  supplies  of  red 
Beats  are  not  expected  to  increase  the  demand  for  poultry  materially,  it  appears 
that  consumer  demand  for  chicken  and  turkey  meat  in  I9I40  will  remain  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  19U8.     The  demand  for  all  classes  of  poultry  for  storage  purposes 
in  the  fall  of  19 h? ,  however,  may  not  be  very  active  due  to  the  increasing  meat 
iupolies  expected  to  occur  at  that  time. 

Eggs :    In  announcing  the  goals  for  chickens  to  be.  raised  in  ±9k9  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  demand  for  eggs  in  19?0. 

During  the  period,  19u5>  to  19^9,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  is  expected 
to  average  about  380  eggs  per  person.    This  rate  of  consumption  is  nearly  28  per- 
cent larger  than  the  average  per  capita  consumption  during  the  nre-war  years, 
1935>-3°.    The  increase  has  been  brought  about  by  the  very  high  rate  of  employment 
and  income,  the  scarcity  of  many  of  the  durable  and  semi-durable  goods,  and  the 
scarcity  of  meats  in  relation  to  consumer  income. 

The  demand  for  eggs  depends  primarily  on  the  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
but  it  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  desire  of  consumers  to  substitute  eggs 
for  other  protein  foods,  particularly  red  meats,  when  in  short  supply*  Insofar 
as  the  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  in  19^0  is  concerned,  only  a  slight 
decline  in  the  demand  for  eggs  is  anticipated.     Foreign  demand  for  eggs  is  likely 
to  be  of  little  significance  in  195>0.    Since  some  increase  in  red  meat  supplies 
is  in  prospect  for  1950,  such  demand  as  may  have  existed  for  eggs  as  a  meat  sub- 
stitute may  disappear  by  that  time.    Thus,  the  total  demand  for  eggs  in  1950  may 
be  reduced  somewhat  below  19h9  levels.    Requirements  for  eggs  in  19^0  as  compared 
with  I9I4.9  are  as  follows : 

Million  Dozen 


19h9  19^0 

Civilian                                         UJE£§  h7%79 

Military                                             200  200 

Net  Exports                                            25  25 

Hatch                                                    175  '  160 

Change  in  Stocks  0  '  0 

Total  (farm  and  non-farm)                5,060  h,9bk 

Total  (farm  production  only)  14,600  U,5>13 

Per  capita  consumption  ~(eggs)            380  370 


It  is  the  announced  Intention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the 
production  of  an  abundant  supply  of  food.    For  this  reason,  the  goal  for  chickens 
to  be  raised  in  19U9  is  set  at  a  level  which  will  provide  at  least  370  eggs  per 
capita  during  195>0,  even  though  the  possibility  exists  that  this  rate  of  con- 
sumption may  be  slightly  in  excess  of  demand.    This  level  of  consumption  Will 
exceed  pre-war  consumption  (1935-1939)  by  more  than  2 U  percent. 

COMPUTATION  OF  GOAL  -  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

In  19U7  the  rate  of  lay  per  hen  housed  was  127.    In  19U8  the  rate  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly,  and  during  19h9  it  is  exoected  to  average  at  least  130  eggs 
per  hen  housed.    With  continued  improvement  in,  and  the  increased  use  of  commer- 
cial poultry  feeds,  the  continued  improvement  in  the  breeding  and  management  of 
laying  flocks,  and  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to  a  higher  proportion  of  pullets 
in  the  laying    lock,  the  rate  of  lay  during  195>0  can  be  expected  to  increase  to 
13  U  eqgs  oer  hen  housed.    At  this  rate  of  production,  approximately  I4O5  million 
layers  on  forms  January  1,  1950,  would  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  farm 
production  of  h,5l3  million  do7,en. 

If  the  rate  of  production  is  to  average  13 U  eggs  per  potential  layer  on  farms 
January  1,  195>0,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  proper  steps  to  see  that  the  laying 
flock  on  that  date  is  able  to  produce  at  a  high  rate.    This  means  that  it  must 
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include  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  pullets  and  that  the  best  possible 
poultry  management  practices  must  be  carried  out- 

In  determining  the  goal  of  700  million  young  chickens  to  be  raised,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  composition  of  farm  flocks  (the  number  of  hens  vs,  the 
number  of  pullets)  as  w  ell  as  to  the  desirable  distribution  of  potential  layers, 
by  regions o 

For  the  nation  as  a  whole  at  least  67  percent  of -the  potential  layers  on  farms 
should  be  pullets  and  the  remaining  33  percent  of  the  laying  flock  should  be 
hens9    In  terms  of  numbers  this  means  that  there  should  be  at  least  273  million 
pullets  and  132  million  hens  on  farms  January  L    In  order  to-  secure  273  million 
pullets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  700  million  chickens 0 

If  this  composition  of  farm  flocks  on  January  1,  195>0,  is  realized  the  suggested 
increase  in  the  number  of  chickens  to  be  raised/,  will  not  result  in  an  increased 
number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  January  1,  1950,  as  would  normally  be  expecte 

REGIONAL  GOALS 


During  the  war  there  was  a  strong  demand  both  for  dried  and  frozen  eggs,  and  egg 
production  expanded  especially  in  the  Midwestern  States.     For  the  5-year  period, 
19U3-19U7,  over  29  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  layers  were  located  in'  the  -Jest 
North  Central  region*  The  rate  of  lay  in  the  West  North  Central  States  has  in- 
creased, by  39  percent  since  pre-vra.ro    This  rate  of  increase  is  much  larger  than 
in  any  other  region  and  explains  why  the  West  North  Central  regi on  now  produces 
nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  egg  supply  compared  with  one-fourth,  during  1935 
through  19B9o 

•^fter  the  war  was  over,  the  demand  for  dried  eggs  declined  and  prices  in  the  Mid- 
west failed  to  keen  pace  with  prices  in  areas  closer  tc  the  large  consuming  cente: 
Drying  and  breaking  plants  developed  to  meet  lend  lease  demand,  began  to  look  to 
the  government  for  an  outlet  for  such  dried  or  frozen  egg  production  as  was  in 
excess  of  comnercial  requirements * 

For  the  first  8  months  of  19 UQ  farm  prices  in  the   [est  North  Central  region  have 
averaged  7=2  cents  below  the  U.SC  average*    Some  increase  in  the  spread  in  price 
differentials  is  to  be  expected  because  of  increases  in  the  costs  of  narke tinge- 
Much  of  the  increase  in  differentials,  however,  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  eggs  for  drying  and  freezing  purposes  as  explained  above  and  It  is  in  these 
regions,  therefore,  that  the  principal  production  adjustments  should  take  placec 
These  production  adjustments  should  be  made  b-r  those  producers  whose  production 
practices  and  marketing  facilities  do  not  permit  them  to  compete  on  a  quality 
bases  in  the  shell  egg  markets    Producers  in  these  areas  nust  either  see  that 
improvements  are  made  in  marketing  facilities  or  reduce  their  production  if  they 
are  to  receive  fair  returns e 

In  arriving  at  the  suggested  distribution  of  potential  layers  by  regions  con- 
sideration was  given  to  trends,  in  the  .distribution  of  layers  and  the  rate  of  lay„ 
This  information,  together  with  the  distribution  called  for  by  the  suggested  goal 
for  °anuary  1,  19^9 }  and  the  proposed  distribution  for  195>0  is  shown  below: 
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Potential  Layers:    Distribution  by  Region,  Actual 
and  Proposed,  and  Regional  Farm  Price  Spreads 


1935-1939 


19 U8  (Jan.  -  Aug.); 


Amount 

:  Amount  • 

Proposed  Distribution 

:  Distribution 

Price  : 

i  Distribution 

Price 

by  regions 

Region  i: 

3    by  regions 

:is  Above 

by  re§ 

;ions 

•is  Above 

19U9 

1950 

Layers 

[Egg 

or  Below 

La  ye  rs 

Egg 

:or  Below 

:  Layers 

Egg 

Layers: Egg 

:Prod„ 

:  U.S. 

'Prod. 

:  U.S. 

Prod. • 

!  :Prod. 

[Average 

■ 

t 

Average 

:  Percent 

:  Cents 

:  Percent 

:  Cents 

Percent 

:  Tercent 

:15»3 

:Fer  Doz. 

!  1U.3 

15.5 

:Per  Doz. 

!:i808 

N.A, 

:  12.1 

:  1/(10.6) 

1/(19.0) 

16.2 

•18.8 

16.0 

:2/(  5.U) 

:2/(10.7) 

E.N.C, 

:  21.7 

.22.6 

-0o9 

•  19.5 

20.6 

:  -2.U 

•  19.8 

:21.1 

\  19.5 

::'  20;8 

pr.N.c. 

:  26.6 

2U.5 

:  -3.U 

29.0 

30.6 

:  -7.2 

.  27.3 

.27.7 

:  26.0  : 

T26.6 

ScA. 

:  -9.8 

:  8.7 

:  1.3 

9.U  : 

8.0 

h.5 

•  9.2 

•  7.6  • 

10.0 

:  ^8:2 

S,C. 

:  20.3  . 

17.1 

:3/(-1.9) 

18.8  - 

15 . 5 

3/C-2.6). 

18.3 

IU.5 

18.0 

1U-0 

:U/(-3A) 

ft. 

:  9,5 

11.8 

F/    0.5  : 

9.0  : 

•9.8 

V  i.i 

9.2 

•10.3 

10.5 

11.6 

§/    2.0  . 

6?    8.6  : 

U.S. 

:  100,0     -1.00.0  : 

100.0  £100,0  : 

100.0  aoo.o 

•100.0 

aoo.® 

l/  (New  England) 

2/  (Middle  Atlantic.) 

3/  (East  South  Central) 


k/    (West  South  Central) 
5/  (Mountain) 
6*/  (Pacific) 


The  suggested  distribution  of  potential  layers  to  be  on  hand  January  1,  1950,  in 
each  region  together  with  the  recommended  goal  for  chickens  to  be  raised  in  each 
region  is  shown  below0 


Computation  of  Regiona 

1  Goals  for 

Chickens  to  be 

Raised,  19k9 

:         i  otential  Layers 

Needed 

:  Expected 

:  Goals  for  Chickens 

• 

January  1, 

1950 

:  Number 

:    to  be  raised  in 

Re  gion 

:  Hens 

:  Pullets  to 

:  Total 

:  Pullets 

:  19U9 

s  Carried 

:  be  raised 

:  Potential 

:      Saved  per 

:  lMumber  :  Percent 

:  Over 

:    in  19*U9 

:  Layers 

;  100  chickens 

:               :  of  19U8 

:  Raised 

Thousands 

:  Percent 

:  Thousands 

N  .A . 

:  21,000 

UU,000 

:  65,000 

uu 

: 100 , 000  :  116 

E.i  .C. 

:  22,000 

57,000 

:  79,000 

:  U3 

:  132, 000  :  113 

W.M.C. 

:  27,000 

:  78,000 

:  105,000 

:  UU 

: 177,000  :  109 

S.A. 

:  15,000 

:  25,000 

:     hO , 000 

:  32 

:  79,000  :  111 

S.C. 

:  30,000 

, :  U3,000 

:  73,000 

:  31 

:."    ',00  :  102 

W. 

:  17,000 

:  26,000 

:  U3,000 

:  35 

:  7U,000  :  118 

U.S. 

: 132, 000 

:  273,000 

:  )405,000 

:  39 

: 700,000  :  110 

PRODUCTION  G 

UIDE  FOR  TIE 

BROILER  INDUSTRY 

In  order  to  establish  a  goal  for  commercially  raised  broilers,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  consideration  to  the  number  of  chickens  that  farmers  will  raise  dur- 
ing the  year.    While  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  forecast  very  far  in  ad- 
vance what  the  farm  production  of  chickens  will  be,  it  appears  advisable  at 
this  time  to  assume  that  the  goal  of  700  million  young  chickens  to  be  raised 
for  flock  replacement  will  be  reached. 

If  farmers  raise  10  percent  more  chickens  for  flock  replacement  purposes  in 
19U9  than  were  raised  in  19U8,  the  supply  of  chicken  meat  available  for  con- 
sumption from  farm  flocks  will  amount  to  nearly  18  pounds  per  person  after 
all  non-civilian  requirements  have  been  met.    Actual  consumption  of  chicken 
meat  in  19h7  was  23. U  pounds  per  person  and  consumption  in  19  U8  is  estimated 
to  be  22.5  pounds.    It  seems  desirable  that  a  total  of  23.5  pounds  per  person 
of  chicken  should  be  available  in  19 1*9.    Therefore,  the  commercial  broiler 
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industry  will  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  about  5.5  pounds  per  persom  This 
will  require  the  production" "oflapproximately  325  million  commercially  raised 
broilers ,  which  is  slightly  below  the  number  apparently  being  produced  in  191$ « 

The  outlook  for  the  production  of  commercial  broilers  during  the  first  six  to 
eight  months  of  19  U9  appears,  at  this  time,,  to  be  vary  favorable  because  of  the 
expected  ^Improvement  in  the  feed  price-supply  situation  and  also  because  consumer 
purchasing  power  is  expected  to  remain  at  approximately  the  19U8  level. 


However,  the  year  19H9  may  present  the  broiler  industry  with  a  number  of  market- 
ing problems.    These  problems  may  not  appear  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months 
of  the  year  because  of  the  comparative  shortage  of  both  chicken  and  red  meat 
and  because  of  the  high  level  of  income  that  will  prevail  during  that  timd. 
During  these  months  it  is  probable  that  'broiler  production  can  be  maintained  at, 
or  slightly  above  the  rate  prevailing  during  the  same  months  in  19U8.  Beginning 
with  September,  however/  marketings  of  farm  raised  chickens  '/ill  begin  in  volume 
and  broiler  producers  should  be  preoared  to  meet  considerable  competition  from 
this  type  of  chicken.    If  farme'rs  raise  10  percent  more  chickens  as  is'  requested 
in  the  goals,  these  marketing  problems  might  become  substantial.    Many  people 
believe,  however,  that  feed  prices  will  be  sufficiently  low  and  egg  prices  suf- 
ficiently high  during  the  spring  of  19  U9"  as  to  induce  farmers  to  buy  more  than 
enough  chicks  to  meet  the  goal  of  young  chickens  raised.    Each  one  percent  in- 
crease in  the  'number  of  chickens  raised  reduces  the  need  for  commercial  broilers 
by  5«U  million  head. 

Broiler  producers  should  also  give  consideration  in  making  plans  for  19l'9,  to  the 
fact  that  significant  shifts  are  occurring  in  the  location  of  broiler  production. 
Millions  of  broilers  produced  on  the  hast  Coast  have,  in  the  past,  been  shipped 
to  the  Midwest  and  Pacific  Coast  for  consumption.    iJew  production  areas,  especially 
in  the  Midwest  and  West  Coast,  are  being  developed  and  are  expanding  rapidly. 
Production  is  also  increasing  in  other  sections  of  the  country.    To  the  extent 
that  these  new  areas  will  meet  a  heretofore  unfilled  demand,  the  expansion  can 
continue  without  repercussions  on  older  established  producing  areas.  Broiler 
producers  in  established  areas  should  watch  this  growth  carefully  as  it  may  have 
considerable  affect  on  their  own  market  outlets. 

-    •  COAL  FOR  TURKEYS  RAISED  IN  19.1+9 

In  view  of  prospective  requirements  for  turkeys,  a  goal  of  35.1  mil '.ion  head  to 
be  raised  in  19l|-9  tic. 3  announced.  This  is  about  the  same  number  as  was  raised  in 
191+7  and  is  10  percent  more  than  the  indicated  number  in  19 1l8,     This  production 
will  provide  consumers  with  a  fraction  less  than  h  pounds  of  turkey,  dressed 
weight,  during  the  year  beginning  October  19h9 »    In  establishing  this  goal  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  birds  raised  in  19h9  will  average  18.3  pounds  at  time  -of 
marketing  compared  with  18.1  pounds  in  19hl  *  ■ 

During  1935-39  consumption  averaged  only  2.6  pounds  per  person.    The  peak  of  con- 
sumption was  reached  in  both  191+6  and  19  hi  when  )\,$  pounds  per  person  were  con- 
sumed.    Consumption  for  19U8  is  currently  estimated  at  3-H  pounds  per  person. 
The  goal,  therefore,  allows  for  a  liberal' consumption  rate  and  it  is 

believed  that  a  supply  of  approximately  h,  pounds  per  person  should  be  adequate. 


In  order  to  reach  the  .  goal  of  35.1  million  head  of  turkeys  to  be  raised 

in  19h9 j  it  will  be  necessary  for  producers  to  have  on  hand  January  1,  19 h9 ,  abou 
l/5  more  breeder  hens  than  were  carried  over  on  the  same  date  in  19 U8.  This 
assumes  a  ratio  of  10  turkeys  raised  per  breeder  hen  on  hand  January  1,  191+9  • 
This  ratio,  although  less  than  the  expected  record  level  in  19U8,  is  reasonable 
in  light  o:(  previous  experiences. 

Turkey  breeders  and  producers  should  make  every  effort  in  19h9  to  increase  the 
rate  of  lay  per  bird,  and  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs,  as  well  as  to  decrease 
the  death  loss  of  poults. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT 

Eggs  and  Chickens:     The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  provides  that  prices  of  eggs  and 
chickens  shall  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  during  1949.     In  1950  the 
support  of  egg  and  chicken  prices  is  not  mandatory.    However,  the  Act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  support  prices  of  such  commodities  at  any  level  up  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  taking  into  consideration  the  ability  and  willingness  of  producers 
to  keep  supplies  in  line  with  demand  and  other  factors. 

Turkeys:     The  support  price  for  turkeys  in  1949  will  bo  not  less  than  60  percent 
of  parity  nor  more  than  the  level  at  which  turkeys  were  supported  in  1948.  Al- 
though support  operations  were  not  actually  needed  during  1948,  the  USDA  was 
committed  to  support  turkey  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  this,  therefore, 
becomes  the  maximum  level  at  which  prices  may  be  supported  during  1949,     For  1950 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  support  turkey  prices  at  any  level  up  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  but  support  is  not  mandatory. 

Ducks,  ducklings  and  other  poultry:     Support  in  1949  is  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  available  after  taking  into  ac- 
count the  mandatory  operations  with  respect  to  other  commodities .     For  1950 
price  support  is  mandatory  at  any  level  up  to  90  percent  of  parity  when  prices 
of  chickens  or  turkeys  are  supported, 

i-Ioto:     It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Act  provides  for  a  redefinition 
of  parity  for  eggs  beginning  in  1950  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lower  it  by  several 
cents  a  dozen.     The  maximum,  support  level  for  eggs,  therefore,  will  decline  con- 
siderably even  if  the  general  price  level  remains  at  present  levels.     On  chickens 
coid  turkeys  the  new  parity  in  1950  will  be  only  slightly  higher  than  would  be 
obtained  under  the  present  formula. 
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GOALS  FOR  HEi.o  AND  PULLETS  JANUARY  1,  1949 

SUMMARY 

Goals :  A  national  goal  -of  425  million  potential  layers  on  farms  January  1,  1949 
is  recommended.     A  flock  of  425  million  potential  layers  will  produce  enough 
■eQgs  to  meet  all  requirements  for  non-civilian  use,  and  provide  at  least  3 GO 
eggs  per  capita  for  civilian  use.    In  setting  up  this  goal  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  rate  of  lay  per  hen  housed  will  average  13 0  eggs  for  the  U.  3.  This 
is  three  eggs  more  than  was  obtained  in  1947,  when  the  rate  of  lay  per  hen 
housed  was  the  largest  on  record.     This  increase  of  three  eggs  per  hen  housed 
is  based  on  :   (1)  the  expected  distribution  of  potential  layers  for  each  region 
which  will  result  in  proportionately  more  hens  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East 
North  Central  States  where  egg  production  is  high,   (2)  a  reduced  movement  off 
farms  in  the  spring  of  1949  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  rats  ©£  lay  per 
hen  housed,   (3)  a  continued  increase  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  layer  in  farm 
flocks  from  month  to  month,   (4)  an  increased  number  of  pullets  to  be  added,  to 
farm  flacks  in  the  fall  of  1949,  and  (5)  improved  feeding  practices  made  possible 
by  increased  feed  supplies. 

In  recommending  the  goal  of  425  million  potential  layers  it  Is  suggested  that 
producers,  who  have  satisfactory  market  outlets,  carry  over  as  many  healthy 
hens  and  pullets  as  is  consistent  with  good  poultry  management  practices. 
The  recommended  goal  for  the  individual  regions  is  in  each  case  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  number  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  observed  trend  in  the 
carryover  of  potential  layers  from  August  1  to  the  following  January  1,  but 
it  Is  closely  in  line  with  the  percentage  carryover  for  earlier  years  and  can 
be  attained  with  full  producer  cooperation.    The  request  for  an  increase  in 
the  proportionate  carryover  of  August  1  potential  layers  was  made  necessary 
by  the  reduction  in  chickens  raised.     This  reduction  was  the  result  of  a 
scarcity  of  feed  grains  and  high  feed  prices  during  1947-48.    While  the  goal 
for  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  January  I,  1949  is  slightly  below  the  number  on 
hand  January  1,  1948,  it  is  believed  that  production  will  meet  stated  require- 
ments.    During  1948  purchases  for  price  support  have  exceeded  2  million  cases 
or  nearly  5  eggs. per  capita.     Details  regarding  the  goals  for  each  region  and 
the  computation  of  requirements  are  shown  below „ 

Potential  Layers  on  Farms,  August  1  i/ 
(Thousands) 


Year  : 

North 
Atlantic 

;  E. North  : 
:  Central  : 

W. North  : 
Central  : 

South 
Atlantic 

:,  South 
:  Central  : 

Western  : 

United 

States 

1942-46  j 
1947  : 
1948 

84,786 
91,466 
86,797 

:  123,584  : 
.  124,820  : 
:  117,350  : 

187,875  : 
182,054  : 
163,612  : 

55,222 
53,076 
50,259 

:  116,817  : 
101,710  : 

96,533 

53,733  : 
48,687  s 
49,237  : 

622,017 
601,813 
563,788 

Potential  Layer 

s  on  Farms 

,  January  1 

1/ 

1943-47  : 
1948 

Goals  : 

63,066 

61,393  : 
69,000 

:     91,348  : 

:     83,533  : 
:     84,000  : 

140,242  : 
12^,112  ; 
116,000  : 

'45,761  : 
40,077  : 
39,000 

•     97,527  : 

80,443  : 
.     78,000  : 

41,320  : 

38,305  : 
39,000  s 

479,264 
427,863 

425 , 000 

Percentage  of  August  1,  1948  Potential  Layers 

Goals      ;     79$    72$      ;     71$  :     77$         :      81$      ;     80%  :  75.4$ 

1/  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 

Goals  Achievement:  In  order  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  eggs  during  1949, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  poultrymen  to  do  two  things:     first,  save  as  many  of 
the  healthy  hens  and  pullets  as  is  consistent  with  good  poultry  management 
practices  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  number  of  potential  layers 
January  1,  1949;  and  second,  feed  the  necessary  laying  mash  and  manage  the 
laying  flocks  In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  high  egg  production,  especially 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
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Requirements:    If  the  stated  goals  are  met,  both  in  terms  of  number  of  potential 
layers  on  farms  and  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  lay  of  130  eggs  per  hen  housed,  all 
reouirements  will  be  fully  met.    Details  are  summarized  below. 


Eggs 


""Disposition 


Estimated  Requirements  for  the  Year  19h9 

(Shell  equivalent)   

Basis 


U.  S.  Givilinas 

U.  S.  Military 

Wet  Exports  k  Shipments 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Change  in  Stocks 

Total  Requirements 

Farm  production  needed 


^Requirements 
Mil.'  doz.» 


380  eggs  per  cap0  for  llxl  »2  million  persons 
20%  above  19)48  (tentative  estimate) 
Less  than  indicated  exports  for  19h8 
10%  above  19 U8 
None 


5, 060  »  110% 


U,660 
200 

175 

 0 

5,060 

U,6oo 


Hens  and  Pullets 
Goals    ;    Assumed  rate,  of  lay  130    :    i|25  million  layers 

FOREWORD 


One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  production  goals  for  poultry  and  poultry 
products  has  been  that  ot?  expressing  the  goals  in  such  a  form  that  they  are 
not  only  easily  understood,  but  are  capable  of  adaptation  to  a  program  of  carry- 
ing the  message  to  individual  farmers  in  county  and  community  meetings.    It  is 
believed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  those  agencies  oharged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  with  farmers,  if  the  goals  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  potential  layers  to  be  on  farms  January  1,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  August  1.    Since  there  is  a  large  variation 
in  the  pattern  of  culling  over  the  country,  the  national  goal  for  hens  and 
pullets  as  of  January  1,  19 1x9  3  is  being  broken  down  Into  the  six  major  regions* 


OUTLOOK 

In  planning  for  the  Goals  for  Hens  and  Pullets  on  farms  January  1,  19  U9 >  it  is 
recognized  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  variation  in  the  rate  at  which 
culling  of  laying  flocks  and  culling  of  young  stock  takes  place,  and  that  there 
are  rather  definite  trends  in  the  year  to  year  culling  of  layers  and  young 
pullets.    The  rate  of  culling  also  varies  as  between  regions.    For  ti is  reason 
a  close  study  has  been  made  of  these  trends  and  recommendations  are  based  on 
such  trends  and  on  good  farm  management  practices. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  'probable  requirements  for  eggs  during  the  calen- 
dar year  19  U9*  a  continuation  of  about  present  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
a  continuation  of  the  present  demand  for  food  at  prices  about  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  in  19u8  is  assumed.    The  demand  for  eggs  and  poultry  will  continue 
at  high  levels  in  view  of  the  prospective  shortages  and  high  prices  of  meat  dur- 
ing the  19u8-I;9  fiscal  year.    It  is  estimated  that  the  civilian  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meats  during  the  19 U8-U9  'fiscal  year  will  total  11x2  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  150  pounds  for  the  19U7-U8  fiscal  year  and  155  pounds  for  the  19U6-147 
fiscal  year.    With  this  reduction  in  meat  supplies,  the  demand  for  eggs  and 
poultry  should  continue  high  even  though  some  decline  in  economic  activity 
should  occur. 
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Beginning  with  October  and  continuing  from  that  time  until  the  follmdng 
harvest,  poultry  feed  costs  are  expected  to  average  at  least  15  percent  below 
the  levels  which  have  prevailed  during  the  current  crop  year*    This  is  expected 
to  result  in  increased  returns    above'  feed  costs  from  egg  production  this  fall, 
This  is  likely  to  minimize  the  culling  of  layers  and  young  pullets  at  that 
time » 


Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19I48  price  support'  for  eggs  is  mandatory  at 
90  percent  of  parity  until  Do comber  31,  1949, 

REQUIREMENTS 

U.  S.  Civilians;  During  the  5-yr.  period,  19  UU  to  19li8,  per  capita  egg  consump- 
tion has  averaged  376.     Consumption  reached  its  peak  of  397  eggs  in  19U5  when 
meat  was  being  rationed  and  averaged  380  eggs  during  19a7  and  I9I480    At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  seems  likely  that  economic  activity  will  continue  at  about  pre- 
sent levels,  which  should  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  demand  for  at  least 
380  eggs  per  person  at  prices  reflecting  90  percent  of  parity  or  more.  During 
19a9  it  is  expected  that  there  will- be  an  average  of  lh7»2  million  civilians « 
A  resonable  estimate  of  civilian  demand,  therefore,  would  be  l+,660  million 
dozens.    This  includes  shell,  dried  and  frozen  eggs  expressed  in  terms  of  shell 
eggs, 

Uo  S.  Milit-ry:    At  the  present  time  no  indication  of  military  requirements  has 
been  received.    For  purposes  of  discussion,  however,  we  have  assumed  that  there* 
will  be  an  increase  in  military  demands  of  roughly  20  percent  above  1°U8,  and 
that  the  demand  for  eggs  for  military  use  during  X9kB  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200  million  dozens. 

Exports  and  Shipments ;  Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  U,  S.  production  of  eggs 
is  exported ,    It  is  estimated  that  2$  million  dozen  will  be  exported  in  1949  • 

Eggs  for  Hatching:    If  profits  from  egg  production  increase  during  the  fall  of 
19U8  and  continue  high  during  the  hatching  season  of  19u9,  the  demand  for  baby 
chicks  for  flock  replacement  purposes  can  be  expected  to  increase  above  the 
19U8  level.    In  view  of  the  short  supplies  of  meat  we  may  also  expect  a  con- 
tinued strong  demand  for  baby  chicks  to  be  placed  in  commercial  broiler  areas „ 
It  is  estimated,  however,  that  10  percent  more  eggs  used  in  the  hatch  of  19k9 
than  were  used  in  19)48  will  be  adequate.    This  would  increase  the  number  of 
eggs  required  for  hatching  to  approximately  175  million  dozen. 

Commercial  Storage  Stocks:    The  estimated  ending  stocks  for  1948  of  60  million 
dozen  of  eggs  are  considered  adequate*    iNlo  change  in  the  size  of  carryover 
stocks . is  anticipated. 

Total  Requirements;  The  sum  of  the  requirements  discussed  above  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately  5,060  million  dozen  eggs.    Non-farm  production  of  eggs  is  estimated 
to  equal  10  percent  of  farm  production,     therefore,  the  requirements  for  farm 
produced  eggs  amounts  to  \±960Q  million  dozens. 

NUMBER  OF  HENS  AND  PULLETS  NEEDED 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer:  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  recent-- 
years, ..    In  terms  of  the  number  of  layers  on  farms  January  1  it  has  been  in- 
creased from  103  in  1939  to  127  in  1947.    Since  culling  during  the  first  6 
months  of  19u9  is  not  expected  to  be  heavy,  and  since  an  increase  in  pullets 
raised  for  flock  replacements  in  19 k9  is  also  expected,  annual  rate  of  130 
eggs  per  hen  housed  seems  reasonable.    At  this  rate  of  lay  \\2$  million  hens  and 
pullets  would  be  needed  to  fully  meet  all  requirements  as  listed  above. 
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INDICATED  NUMBER  OF  POTENTIAL  LAYERS  JANUARY  1 

There  were  6  percent  fewer  potential  layers  on  farms  August  1,  I9I+8  than  on 
August  1,  191+7  °     During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  -the 
percentage  of  potential  layers  carried  over  from  August  1  to  December  Jl.  In 
191+7,  71 •!  percent  of  the  potential  layers  on  farms  August  1  were  carried  over 
to  December  31°     If  we  assume  that  the  same  percentage  will  be  carried  over  in 
191+8,  we  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  January  1  potential  layers  of  1+01  million 
birds . 

The  above  indications  are  based  on  normal  culling*     In  view  of  the  prospective 
reduction  in  feed  prices,  normal  culling  t.will  probably  not  take  place.  In 
such  an  event,  the  actual  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  January  1  would 
be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  total  of  1+01  million  mentioned  above,  and  maybe  as 
many  as  1+10  million  potential  layers.     This  number  of  potential  layers  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  requirements  *     It  is  therefore  important 
that  efforts  be  made  to  carry  over  the  maximum  number  of  hens  and  pullets  that 
is  consistent  with  good  poultry  management  practices. 

GOALS 

The  trend  in  the  rate  of  culling  of  layers 'and  young  pullets  from  August  1  to 
January  1,  is  indicated  by  the  figures  shown  in  the  tables  for  each  region 
which  follow.     In  these  tables  the  January '1  number  of  potential  layers  has 
been  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  number  on  hand  the  previous  August  1, 
and  goals  for  each  region  have  been  indicated. 

In  setting  up  the  goals  it  is  recommended  that  a  maximum  number  of  healthy 
hens  and  pullets  be  retained'  on  farms  for  the  next  laying  season.     The  speci- 
fied goals  are  intended  to  accomplish  this  objectives 

North  Atlantic  States;     The  carryover  of  potential  layers  from  August  1  to 
Jamr'  ry  1  in  the  ^orth  Atlantic  States  has  been  consistently  around  73  percent. 
In  I9I+6,  however,  the  carryover  was  78°5  percent  and  in  191+7  it  was  67«1  per- 
cent, probably  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  feed.    As  the  new  crop 
of  feed  grain  comes  on  the  market  poultry  ration  costs  are  expected  to  decline 
and  a  more  favorable  egg-feed  ratio  will  result.     In  view  of  the  improvement 
in  egg-feed  ratio  and  in  view  of  trie  indicated  shortage  of  potential  layers, 
a  79  percent  carryover  of  potential  layers  is  suggested  for  the  North  Atlantic 
States.     The  potential  layers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  are  generally  of 
good  quality  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  carryover  which  is 
slightly  larger  than  in  I9I+6.     The  proposed  goal  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
is  being  set  at  69  million  potential  layers  on  hand  January  1,  191+9  • 

North  Atlantic  Region?     Percentage  Carryover  of  Potential  Layers  from 

August  1  to  December  31 


Potential 

:  Potential 

:  Percentage 

Year 

Layers 

:       Laye  rs 

;  Carryover 

August  1 

:  December  31  '. 

> 

!                 Thousands  ; 

:  Percent 

6U,000 

:  '  1+6,239 

:  72.2 

1939 

:  ■  1+8,996 

7U-9 

191+0 

:        61+,  267 

:  '  1+7,1+62 

:  73.9 

1914 

71,522 

51,971 

:  72.7 

191+2 

i  80,252 

:  60,81+5 

:  75-8 

191+3  : 

92,917 

:  66,913 

:  72.0 

191+1+ 

:   '  86,1+97 

:•  63,092 

:  72.9 

191+5 

:  '  88,371 

:      61+, 908 

\  73-1+ 

19U6 

:  75,895 

59,573 

:  78.5 

191+7 

:        91 ,1+66 

:  61,393 

67.1 

191+8 

:       86,797  : 

69,000 

:          79.0  Goal 
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East  North  Centrals     The  carryover  of  "potential  layers  from  August  1  to 
January  1  has  for  the  past  10  years  shown  a  rather  substantial  downward  trend. 
In  1938,  78  percent  of  the  potential  layers  which  were  on  hand  August  1  were 
carried  over  to  January  1,     After  191+3  there  was  a  sharp  reduction  in  .the  per- 
centage carryover,  and  71  to  72  percent  of  the  potential  layers  on  farms 
August  1  were  carried  over  during  191+1+,  19U5  and  191+6.     In  191+7  only  about 
67  percent  of  the  potential  layers  were  carried  over.     In  view  of  the  shortage 
of  potential  layers"  on  farms  August  1,  it  is  suggested  that  at  least  72  percent 
of  the  August  1  potential  layers  be  carried  over  to  January  1«     This  -would  re- 
sult in  81+  million  potential  layers  in  the  East  North  Central  States  on 
January  1,  191+9  • 

East  North  Central  States ;  '  Percentage  Carryover  of  potential  Layers  from 

August  1  to  December  31 


:    Potential  ; 

.'^Potential  . 

5  Percentage 

Year  '  : 

:      Layers  : 

:  Layers 

j  Carryover 

:    August  1 

:  December  31 

:                 Thousands  • 

:  Percent 

1938 

:  99,795 

!       78,H+9  : 

78»3 

1939 

•  103,173 

:      80,299  : 

77-8 

19U0 

:  102,320 

:       78,729  ! 

76.9 

19U1 

:  109,286 

:      8U,531  : 

77.3 

191+2 

:     120  ,  236 

r       93,287  : 

77.6 

191+3 

:  126,793 

:       98,729  : 

77.9 

19hk 

:  126,23U 

:      89,608  j 

71.0 

I9U5 

:  125,839 

:       90,1+1+7  : 

71.9 

lW> 

:  118,816 

:     8U,669  j 

71.3 

19U7 

•  12^,820 

:      83,533  : 

66.9 

19I4.8 

:  117,350 

:       8l+,000  : 

72.0  Goal 

West  North  Central  States;     The  downward  trend  in  the  percentage  of  potential 
layers  carried  over  in  the  West  North  Central  States  has  been  more  pronounced 
than  in  any  other  region.    Except  for  191+1  and  191+2  the  trend  has  decreased 
from  85  percent  carryover  in  1938,  to  68  percent  carryover  in  191+7 •  During 
recent  years  the  price  received  for  eggs  in  this  region  has  been  lew  in  re- 
lation to  prices  received  in  other  regions.     For  this  reason  it  is  believed 
that  a  carryover  of  71  percent  in  191+8  will  be  adequate.     This  will  result 
in  116  million  potential  layers  on  hand  in  the  West  North  Central  States  on 
January  1, 

West  North  Central  States;    Percentage  Carryover  of  Potential  Layers  from 

August  1  to  December  3-1 


:    Potential's"  Potential;.  1  s 

.  1  Percentage'1  ?; 

Year  3 

r  .Layers 

Layers 

;  Carryover 

:    August  1 

December  31 

:  thousands 

■  Percent 

1938 

:  ;  120,716 

103,085 

85.1+ 

 1939 

:..  130,91+5 

108,1+82 

82.8 

■-.    ,  .  191+0 

s  129,972 

106,751 

82.1 

191+1 

:  -li+6,852 

122,71+7 

f  83.6 

19U2 

:  175,393 

:  Il+1+,918 

t  82.6 

19U3 

!  201.721 

152,1+91 

75-6 

191+1+ 

:  -186,51+8 

138,636 

19U5 

:      -192,561+  j 

■137,1+66      t  71.U 

191+6 

:  *183,ll+9 

:  -127,701 

>  69.7 

19U7 

:  '182,051+ 

-12l+,112 

68.2 

191+8 

!  163,612 

116,000 

71.0  Goal 
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South  Atlantic  States:    The  carryover  of  potential  layers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  reached  its  peak  in  19  Ul  when  nearly  88  percent  of  the  potential  layers 
on  hand  August  1  were  on  hand  January  1  the  year  following.    Since  19 Ul  the 
percentage  carryover  has  been  considerably  reduced*    In  19U7,  75 •!?  percent  of 
the  August  1  potential  layers  remained  on  farms  January  1.    A  goal  of  77  per- 
cent carryover  is  suggested.    This  will  result  in  39  million  potential  layers/ 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States  on  January  1,  19U9°  on  hand  / 


South  Atlantic  States;    Percentage  Carryover  of  Potential  Layers  from 

August  1  to  December  31 


Year 

:  Potential 

Potential 

Percentage 

Layers  : 

Layers  ; 

Carryover 

August  1 

December  31  ' 

Thousands  : 

Percent 

•1938  : 

U3,831  : 

36,612  : 

83.5 

1939  : 

UU, 235 

37,586 

85.0 

19U0  : 

U5,119 
U5,98U 

:  36,713 

81. U 

19U1 

:  UO,U23 

:  87.9 

19U2 

:  5l,7U2 

:  UU,619 

:  8$.2 

19U3  i 

57,567  < 
:  55,159 

»  U9,762 

:  86oU 

19UU 

!       U6,098  : 

83*6 

19U5   r-.:  V  25,519  ' 

t       U5,718  : 

;  82.3 

19U6  : 

56,105 

:       U2,610  : 

75.9 

19U7 

:       53,076  • 

UO,077  : 

75.5 

19U8 

:       50,259  : 

:        39,000  : 

:           77 oO  Goal 

South  Central  States:    The  carryover  of  potential  layers  in  the  South  Central 
States  reached  its  peak  in  19 Ul  and  has  declined  substantially  since  that  date. 
r  rices  of  eggs  in  this  region  have  been  low  in  relation  to  the  U,  S.  average 
farm  price.    It  is  suggested  that  8!1  percent  of  the  potential  layers  be  carried 
over  to  January  1,  19U9»    This  will  result  in  78  million  potential  layers  at 
that  time. 


South  Central  State-s:    Percentage  Carryover  of  Potential  Layers  from 

August  1  to  December  31 


.....  _  ■  -■  - 

xear  ! 

Potential 

:  Potential 

:  Percentage 

Layers 

:  Layers 

;  Carryover 

August  1 

:  December  31 

Thousands 

Percent 

1938  • 

89,275 

:  78,U9U 

:  87.9 

1939  : 

93,7Ul 

::       81,117  : 

86.5 

19U0 

87,767 

:  76,860 

:  87.6 

19U1  : 

97,329 

:       89,233  : 

:  91.7 

19U2  : 

113, 66U 

:      103,039  : 

90.7 

19U3  : 

128,556 

:      109,821  ; 

85oU 

19UU  : 

119,613 

:       96,308  : 

80.5 

19U5  : 

115,712 

:  9U,892 

:  -  82.0 

19U6  i 

106,538 

:  83,573 

:          78. U 

19U7  : 

101, 710 

:       80,UU3  : 

:  79.1 

19U8  : 

96,533 

:  78,000 

:           81.0  Goal 
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Western:     The  carryover  of  potential  layers  in  the  Western  region  has  varied 
from  73  percent  to  8l04  percent.    The  largest  carryover  took  place  in  191*1 
and'the  smallest  in  19UU<>    During  19U5,  19U6  and  19^7  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  potential  layers  on  hand  August  1  remained  on  farms  January  1 
folloto-ngo    A  goal  of  80  percent  is  suggested  for  ±9h&o    This. -.will  result  in 
39  million  potential  layers  on  farms  in  the  Western  states  on  January  1,  19k9» 

Western  States:    Percentage  Carryover  of  Potential  Layers  from  August  1  to 

Decemoer  31 


Year 

Potential 

Potential 

Percentage 

Layers 

Layers  : 

Carryover 

August  1 

December  31  ' 

Thousands 

Percent 

" :  ■  .        ..      1938  • 

1*5,053 

33,562 

7U.5 

1939 

U8,327 

:  36,175 

7Uo9 

191*0 

U3,735 

:  3U,800 

79*6 

■  • 

1*7,922 

:  39,006 

:  81.U 

19L.2  • 

55,105 

l*2,25l 

76,7 

■    19U3  • 

59,561*  7 

.  U5,871 

\  ..  .  77,0 

19hh  i 

51*,  968 

:  1*0,133 

73  o0 

1916 

51,622 

:      So, 802 

79,0 

191*6 

1*7,1*05 

.  37,539' 

79o2 

191*7 

1*3,637 

:  33,305 

78.7 

191*8 

1*9,237 

39,000 

;        80 ,0  Goal 
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HOGS  -  1948  FALL  PIG  CROP  l/ 

An  increase  of  at  least  10  percent  above  1947  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow 
is  requested  by  the  proposed  goal  for  the  1948  fall  pig  crop.    This  would  provide 
34.4  million  fall  pigs  if  the  number  saved  per  litter  equals  the  average  of  the 
last  10  years. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  are  expected  to  be  lower  in  the  1948-49  feeding  year  while 
hog  prices  are  likely  to  continue  high,  resulting  in  a  more  favorable  feeding 
ratio  than  in  recent  months,    prom  the  standpoint  of  prospective  meat  supplies 
and  consumer  demand,  an  increase  of  even  more  than  10  percent  in  the  fall  pig 
crop  is  justified*    Therefore,  those  areas  and  those  producers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so  should  find  it  advantageous  to  expand  farrowings  more  than  the 
average  increase  requested  by  the  goal. 

Output  of  beef ,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  is  expected  to  decline  further  in  1949. 
With  prospects  now  indicating  a  continued  strong  demand  for  meat,  the  reduced 
output  of  other  meats  is  expected  to  result  in  a  favorable  market  for  more  hogs* 
Total  meat  supplies  in  1949  would  furnish  approximately  140  pounds  per  capita 
for  civilians,  assuming  some  further  reduction  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves 
and  increases  in  the  pig  crops  this  fall  and  next  spring. 

In  view  of  the  decreased  numbers  of  spring  pigs  and  other  livestock  to  consume 
the  1948  'feed  grain  crops,  adequate  feed  supplies  will  be  available,  in  addition 
to  amounts  required  for  other  purposes,  to  feed  out  even  more  than  the  proposed 
number  of  fall  pigs  if  crop  growing  conditions  are  average  or  better.    Until  the 
1948  grain  crops  become  available,  careful  management  of  feed  supplies  will  be 
necessary  if  the  goal  is  to  be  attained.     In  many  cases  farmers  can  carry  sows 
through  the  summer  for  farrowing  fall  pigs  by  utilizing  a  larger  amount  of 
pasture  than  usual. 

The  current  situation  reflected  by  the  below  average  hog-corn  ratio  and  small 
stocks  of  feed  grains  probably  will  be  reversed  as  soon  as  the  1948  crops  are 
'harvested.    Farmers*  plans  on  March  1  were  to  increase  the  total  acreage  of  the 
four  principal  feed  grains  in  1948  about  3  percent  above  the  1947  acreage,  ac- 
cording to  the  planting  report  for  that  date.    The  1948  corn  crop  would  be 
around  600  million  bushels  greater  than  the  1947  crop  if  yields  equal  the  1942-46 
average.    Also,  a  larger  production  of  grain  is  expected  in  foreign  countries 
this  year  and  the  food  and  feed  grain  requirements  from  the  United  States  may  be 
less  than  in  1947-48.    The  prospective  supply  of  grain  for  feeding  beginning 
this  fall  is  about  10  to  15  percent  more  per  grain  consuming  animal  unit  than 
during  the  current  feeding  year,    Sound  long-range  policy  leading  to  a  balanced 
agriculture'  in  this  country  requires  an  increase  in  breeding  stock  and  livestock 
numbers  in  relation  to  the  grain  supplies  in  prospect  over  the  next  few  years. 

Total  feed  requirements  for  livestock  will  be  less  in  1948-49  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    There  will  be  about  10  percent  fewer  spring  pigs  to  be  fed  out 
this  fall  than  a  year  ago  on  the  basis  of  breeding  intentions  reported  last 
December.    Cattle  numbers  are  down  so  that  the  requirements  for  feeding  both 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  should  be  reduced  somewhat.    Poultry  numbers  also  are 
expected  to  be  smaller  and  less  feed  will  be  needed  for  their  consumption  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

With  the  reductions  in  these  principal  outlets  for  grain,  along  with  the  sub- 
stantial increase  expected  in  "grain  production,  feed  supplies  should  be  more 
than  adequate  to  feed  the  proposed  fall  pig  crop  and  the  hog-corn  ratio  should 
be  more  favorable  than  average  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  in  prospect,    By  producing 
the  number  of  fall  pigs  recommended  in  this  goal,  farmers  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger  grain  supplies  expected  this  fall.  They 
will  also  be  in  a  position  to  expand  next  spring's  pig  crop  and  to  expand  feeding 
further  next  spring  if  grain  supplies  warrant  further  increases.     One  of  the 

1/    This  report  prepared  in  April  1,  1C4G,  is  included  in  the  194C  Goal  hand- 
book f or ■  sur :asc  of  record,  ..,:>.  ■  - 
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limiting  factors  on  the  size  of  the  1949  spring  pig  crop  may  be  the  breeding 
stock  available  for  next  spring's  farrow  when  a  substantial  increase  in  pig 
production  may  be  important.    Keeping  additional  sows  and  gilts  for  farrowing 
this  fall  may  be  one  of  the  best  ways  to  assure  having  sufficient  breeding  stock 
for  the  1949  spring  pig  crop  that  will  be  needed  on  the  basis  of  prospects  at 
breeding  time  next  winter 0 


Feed  grains-  Supply  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  fed 
during  the  year,,  United  States,  average  1 937-41  s  • 
annual  1942-48 


:  Carry-over, 

Grain- con- 

Crop. 

:  Production 

•  beginning 

•  • 

suming 

:  Supply  per 

year 

i  of 

:  of 

:    Total  : 

animal  units  < 

•  -i'  animal 

beginning 

•  four  feed 

•  crop  year 

:     supply  : 

m  a 

fed  annually  « 

unit 

•    •  grains 

:        V  ' 

.  fed 

Mil*  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

■  Million 

Ton 

1937-41 

99c3 

16c9 

116.2 

153.1 

«>76 

1942 

120,8 

81.5 

139.3 

192a4 

*72 

1943 

112.1 

17.8 

129,9 

193.1 

o67 

1944 

116,7 

11.6 

128.3. 

173.7 

•  74 

1945 

114.4 

14*9 

129.3 

167,7  ■ 

.77 

1946 

124.3 

10.9 

135.2 

161,3 

.84 

1947 

96,1 

13,7 

109.8 

152.5 

.72 

1948 

3/115  0  9 

4/8  o0 

123,9 

slightly 

about  10  to 

smaller 

15  percent 

than  1947 

larger  than 

1947 

T/  Total  stocks  of  corn  October  1  and  oats  and  barley  July  1. 

IT/  New  series  published  "Animal  Units  of  Livestock  Fed  Annually",  November  1947 

3/  Based  on  acreage  intentions  on  March  1  and  1942-46  average  yields  by  States. 

4/  Tentative  estimate. 


Probable  Meat  Supplies  in  1949 

Total  meat  *  production  in  1948  is  now  expected  to  be  about  21  billion  pounds, 
making  available  for  civilian  consumption  a  per  capita-  average  of  approximately 
143  pounds  when  probable  exports,  imports  and  military  requirements  are  con- 
sidered.   This  is  roughly  10  pounds  per  person  less  than  was  available  last  year 
Supplies  in  1949  should  be  approximately  140  pounds  per  capita  if  the  proposed 
goals  on  pig  production  are  attained  and  prospective  slaughter  of  other  meat 
animals  occurs. 


UNITED  STATES;    Total  Annual  Meat  Production  and  Civilian  Consumption 

1943-47  and  Forecast  1948-49    '  • ;  . 


Ind* 

As  s  'm 

Item 

Unit 

1943.. 

1944 

1945 

1946 

•  1947 

1948 

1949" 

Product  ion 

Beef 

BiUL"bs, 

.  8.6 

9.1 

10.3 

9.4 

10.4 

9.3 

9.2 

Veal 

li  It 

1.2 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 

U6 

1.4 

1,3 

Lamb  &  Mutton 

11  1! 

ia 

1.0 

1.0 

•  1.0 

.8 

,7 

,7 

Pork 

n  tt 

13.6 

13.3 

10*7 

11.2 

10.6 

9.6 

1.0.0 

Total 

it  11 

24.5 

■■25".  2" 

23*7 

23.0 

.2.3.4' 

"21*0 

21.2 

Consumption 

Non-civilian 

n  it 

5.7 

6.0 

5.1 

1.9 

1.2 

••  0.2  • 

0,5 

Civilian 

n  » 

17.9 

19.7 

18.7 

21,2 

22.£ 

20.8 

20o7 

Civilian  per  capita 

2/  Lbs. 

139 

153  ' 

144 

153 

155 

143 

140 

Tf    Based  on  attainment  of  assumed  pig  goals, 
"2~/   Based  on  estimated  number  of  persons  eating  out  of  civilian  supply. 
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Prospective  Demand  for  Meats  . 

Current  estimates  indicate  no  important  decline  in  consumer  income  during  the 
rest  of  this  year  and  some  possibility  of  an  increase.    With  lower  taxes  and 
possible  increased  Government  expenditures  for  military  defense,  along  with 
stimulating  effects  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  consumer  income  in  1949, 
when  most  of  the  1948  fall  pigs  will  be  processed  into  pork  and  lard  for  con- 
sumption, is  likely  to  stay  relatively  high,  since  no  sharp  decline  in  business 
activity  is  foreseen.    With  the  expected  further  decrease  in  supplies  of  beef, 
veal,  lamb  and  mutton  in  1949,  hog  prices  are  expected  to  be  at  fairly  high 
levels  during  that  period.    They  should  provide  a  good  return  over  feeding  costs 
to  farmers  if  crop  growing  conditions  are  average  or  better  this  year,  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  supplies  of  feed  grains  become  available. 

The.present  hog  price  support  program  will  expire  on  December  31,  1948.  No 
support  will  be  required  by  law  after  that  date  unless  Congressional  action  is 
taken  to  provide  such  support.    At  the  present  time,  hog  prices  have  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  since  the  expiration  of  price  controls.    Factors  causing  the 
decline  are:  slightly  larger  marketings  this  year  than  were  expected,  the  feed- 
ing of  hogs  to  unusually  heavy  weights,  the  closing  of  many  packing  plants  by 
the  strike  of  packinghouse  employees,  and  some  weakening  in  consumer  demand 
which  may  be  temporary.    Hog  marketings  will  be  down  somewhat  more  than  season- 
ally in  the  third  quarter.     In  the  following  two  quarters  market  supplies  will 
he  still  smaller  in  relation  to  last  year.    This  decline  in  hog  supplies  and  a 
possible  increase  in  demand  would  operate  to  maintain  hog  prices  above  current 
levels. 
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HOG  BALANCE  SHDST,  1943-47  AND  FORECAST  1948-49 

nukber  on  fari,:s,  January  i,  anim.'  l  .  slaughter  im  pork 
.■■■v t  -     production  e'ith  rotated  data 


Item 

1943 

'  .1944. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

..  . .. 

I  'd  Hi  on  Head  ■ 

Supplies 

On  Farms  January  1 

Fall  Pig  Crop 

38.4 

42.3 

27.2 

30.0 

26.8 

27.3 

30.3 

During  rig  i/rop 

99  9 

ou  •  D 

22.9 

21.9 

.  20.5 

-Lc> .  x 

17  O 

Other  Hogs 

.13.3  ' 

.  .  10.8 

.  9.2 

9.4 

9.6 

8.6 

9.1 

Total- 

.73.9 

83.7 

59.3 

61.3 

.  56.9 

£5.0 

57.3 

Pig  Crop  Produced 

Spring         ,  < 

.  .7.4  .2 

.  55.8 

52.2 

52.4 

52.3 

48.0 

52.0 

Fall 

.47.6 

30.9 

34.5 

30. 5 

31.4 

34.4 

34.0 

Total 

.121.8 

86.7 

86  .'8 

82.9 

34.2 

82.4 

86.-Q 

Total  Supply  ' 

195.7 

170.4 

146.1 

-144. 2 

141.1 

137.4 

143.3 

Di  sanpearance 

Slaughter 

Fed.  Insn. 

63.4 

69.0 

41.0 

44.4 

44.5 

Non-Insn . 

31,8 

29.1 

30.9 

31.8 

25..  6 

25.3 

Total 

95.2 

98.1 

71.9 

76.2 

74.7 

RC.  Q 
.  c_> 

71.6 

J-O  .  O 

12.9 

11.1 

11.4 

1  O  ^ 
IJ  .  D 

Total  Disappearance 

112.0 

lllol 

84.8 

87.3 

OO.l 

80.1 

82.3 

On  Farms  end  of  year 

83.7 

59.3 

61.3 

56.9 

55.0 

57.3 

61.0 

r6i  ceriT/  ox   i  uppxy 

Per  cent 

Slaughtered 

48.6 

57.6 

49.2 

52.8 

52.9 

50.8 

50.0 

Fed.  Insn. 

32.4 

40.5 

28.1 

30.8 

34.8 

32.4 

Non-Insp . 

16.2 

17.1 

21.1 

22.0 

18.1 

10.4 

Other  "is appearance 

8.6 

7.6 

8.8 

7.7 

8.1 

7.5 

7.5 

On  Farms  end  of  year 

42.8 

34.8 

42.0 

39.5 

39.0 

41.7 

'2.5 

Pork  Production 

Pounds 

Av:.  Live  Et.  Insp.Sl., 

254 

244 

265 

255 

254 

250 

250 

Pork  Yield  per  Hog 

143 

136 

149 

147 

142 

138 

140 

Billion  Pounds 

Total  Fork  Production 

13.6 

13.3 

10.7 

11.2 

10.6 

9.6 

10.0 
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HOGS:    Sows  to  Farrow,  Fall  (June  1  to  December  1) 
1948  STATE  GOALS 
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29 
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va 
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25 
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10 

9 

7 

8 

10 
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29 

26 

29 

38 

37 
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N.  Mex. 

7 

6 

7 

10 

11 
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3 

3 

3 

5 

5 
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10 

9 

11 

11 

13 
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91 

He-v. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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17 

15 

20 

29 

28 
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85 
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20 

17 

20 

28 

28 
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65 

59 

57 

84 

88 
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U.  S. 
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5,426 
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5,352 

113 
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HOGS  -  1949  SPRING  PIG  GOAL  Spared  Sept.  15,  194 


A  pig  crop  of  60  million  head,  17  percent  mere  than  the  crop  of  51.4  million 
farrowed  in  1948,  is  recommended  as  the  1949  spring  pig  goal.    Assuming  average 
litters  saved  of  6.2  pigs,  achievement  of  this  goal  would  require  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  1948  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow.    The  crop  would  be  the 
third  largest  of  record  and  the  largest  since  1943,  when  a  record  total  of  74*2 
million  spring  pigs  was  farrowed.    It  would  exceed  the  spring  pig  crops  of  the 
years  1945  through  1947  by  nearly  8  million  head. 

Increased  hog  production  will  be  needed  in  1949-50  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  meat  consumption.     The  strong  demand  for  meat  with  new  record  prices  makes 
this  increase  highly  desirable,  and  the  abundant  feed  supplies*  provided  by  the 
large  crops  this  year  will  make  the  Increase  possible.    "When"  the  19^9  spring 
pig  crop  is  marketed,  (October  1949  to  April  1950),  the  supply  of  beef  will  , 
probably  be  less  than  during  any  of  the  past  several  years,  thus  reducing  the 
supply  of  meat  to  compete  with  pork.    No  major  decline  in  the "over— all  demand 
for  meat  during  that  period  is  anticipated.    Price  support  of  at  least  90 
percent  of  parity  for  hogs  marketed  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  Is  provided  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1943. 

The  goal  for  1949  spring  pigs  as  well  as  other  farm  goals  prepared  by  the 
"Department  of  Agriculture  is  advisory  only.    It  is  based  on  a  thorough  analysis 
of  alT"f actors  concerned,  and  it  represents  an  indication  of  the  level  of 
production  believed  to  be  advantageous  for  both  producers  and  consumers. 
Prospective  conditions  favor  the  production  of  a  large  proportion  of  early 
spring  pigs  next 'year.    Advance  planning  of  feeding  operations  can  be  carried 
out  by  individual  producers  to  help  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  pig  crop 
marketed  during  the  weeks  when  marketings  are  usually  largest.    This  will  help 
bring  about  a  more  even  distribution  of  slaughter  supplies  in  the  last  half  of 
1949  and  the  first  part  of  1950.    A  more  even  distribution  of  hog  marketings 
and  slaughter  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  market  gluts  and  unusually  wide 
price  fluctuations  which  are  not  beneficial  for  either  producers  or  consumers. 

Breed!  ng  Goal:    A  pig  crop  of  60  million  head  in  the  spring  of  1949  would  re- 
present an  incroase  of  about  17  percent  over  the  number  of  spring  pigs  saved 
in  1948.    It  would  require  9,677,000  sows  to  farrow  if  the  litters  saved 
averaged.  6.2  pigs.    This  is  about  equal  to  the  10-year  average. 

An  increase  of  21  percent  over  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  sows  to 
farrow  spring  pigs  is  probably  about  the  maximum  that  appears  justified  under 
present  conditions.    Some  farmers  will  be  unable  to  make  this  large  an  in-' 
crease  because  of  limited  production  facilities.    Also,  such  an  increase  Will 
reduce  materially  the  number  of  hogs  available  for  slaughter  this  fall  and 
winter  by  reason  of  the  extra  number  of  sows  and  gilts  that  would  be  withheld 
for  spring  farrowings.    The  potential  slaughter  supply  for  this  period  is  less 
than  that  of  a  year  earlier  by  reason  of  the  l-l/2  million  reduction  in  the 
spring  pig  crop  this  year.    Delayed  marketing  of  the  crop  in  order  to  use  more 
new  corn  and'  feed  to  heavier  weights  will  also  reduce  the  slaughter  supply  this 
fall.    Further  reducing  the  supply  by  withholding  a  larger  proportion  of  Sows 
and  gilts  for  breeding  would  make  pork  supplies  this  fall  and  winter  even 
smaller. 

Part  of  the  sows  and  gilts  held  for  farrowing  in  the  spring  of'  1949  will  come 
to  market  during  the  summer  of  1949,  -  a  time  when  the  supply  of  hogs  for 
slaughter  is  normally  small.    This  would,  tend  to  make  a  more  even  supply  of 
meat  throughout  the  1948-49  year  and  also  a  higher  level  of  hog  prices  this 
fall  and  winter  than  would  be  obtained  if  there  were  no  increase  in  sows  held 
for  spring  farrowing.    Many  of  the  sows  which  farrow  spring  pigs  will  be 
available  for  breeding  for  fall  farrowing,  and.  it  is  expected  that  an  increase 
in  fall  pigs  in  1949  will  be  desired  if  crop  conditions  early  next  summer 
.  inoi cate  that  large  feed  supplies  will  be  available  in. 1949-50.  ...  .  • 
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Feed  Supplies;    Feed  concentrate  supplies  prr  animal  unit  fed  arc  expected 
to  be  at  a  record  high  level  during  the  1948-49  feeding  year.    According  to 
September  1948  estimates,  the  supply  will  be  about  20  percent  greater  than 
that  available  in  1947-48.    This  results  from  an  anticipated  record  production 
of  corn,  large  crops  of  other  feed  grains,  and  by-products  from  near-record 
crops  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  peanuts,  together  with  smaller  numbers  of 
livestock  and  poultry  available  for  feeding. 

Feed  supplies  are  now  more  favorable  for  expanding  hog  production  than  they 
were  in  the  fall  of  1941,  at  which  time  farmers  took  action  to  increase  the 
spring  pig  crop  in  1942  by  24  percent  over  the  crop  produced  in  1941,  or  from 
49,4  million  pigs  to  61.1  million.    The  1941  corn  crop  plus  the  carryover  in 
October  totaled  3.32  billion  bushels,  or  172  million  more  than  the  combined 
total  in  the  previous  year.    This  year  the  corn  crop  in  prospect  as  of 
September  1  plus  the  expected  October  carryover  totals  3*85  billion  bushels, 
or  332  million  bushels  more  than  in  1941  and  963  mi.  Hi  on  more  than  last  year. 
The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units,  other  than  hogs,  in  1948-49  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1941-42,  hence  the  proportion  of  the  total 
feed  supply  that  will  be  available  for  hog  feeding  will  be  greater  this  year 
than  in  the  earlier  period.    With  larger  supplies  of  feed  available  than  in 
1941,  it  should  be  less  difficult  for  farmers  to  increase  the  spring  pig  crop 
from  51.4  million  to  60  million  pigs,  than  it  was  in  that  earlier  period  when 
they  increased  the  crop  from  49.4  million  to  61.1  million0 

The  carryover  of  old  corn  next  fall  is  expected  to  be  around  500  million 
bushels  even  though  the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  should  be  the  highest  of 
record  and  exports  should  be  as  large  as  150  million  bushels.    This  pro- 
spective carryover,  combined  with  average  feed  crops  in  I9/S,  would  again 
provide  near-record  feed  grain  supplies.    But  even  if  the  corn  crop  should 
be  as  abnormally  small  as  it  was  in  1947 ;  it  would,  when  combined  with  the 
large  carryover  of  feed  now  in  prospect,  be  sufficient  to  feed  out  the  1949 
spring  pig  crop  without  resulting  in  a  feed  shortage. 

Kog-Corn  Price  Ratio:    The  hog— corn  price  ratio  during  the  breeding  season, 
September  through  December,  is  usually  a  good  indicator  of  the  direction  and 
amount  of  change  from  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  sows  that  will 
farrow  pigs  the  following  spring.    In  the'  years  when  the  ratio,  farm  price 
basis,  has  been  above  13,  there  usually  has  been  an  increase  the  following 
spring  in  the  number  of  sows  farrowed,  and  conversely  :-;hen  the  ratio  7;as  below 
13  a  decrease  in  farrowings  usually  has  occurred.     Ordinarily,  the  higher  the 
ratio  above  13  the  greater  the  percentage  increase  in  farrowings. 

The  highest  average  ratio  of  record  during  the  September-December  period  is 
17.2  which  occurred  in  both  1938  and  1942.  The  percentage  increase  in  sows 
farrowing  these  two  years  was  27.9  in  1939  and  25e7  in  1943, 

Present  indications  are  that  the  hog-eora  ratio  during  the  breeding  season 
for  the  1949  spring  pig  crop  will  be  about  the  most  favorable  in  the  past 
25  years.     Quotations  at  Chicago  for  corn  for  December  delivery  have  been 
slightly  below  $1.40  per  bushel.    Cash  corn  prices  rail  probably  be  near  that 
level  in  October  and  November.    Prices  in  September  may  be  somewhat  higher 
"since  September  futures  have  been  quoted  above  $1.60.    If  hog  prices  decline 
no  more  this  fall  than  they  did  in  late  1947,  and  prospective  conditions 
indicate  that  the  decline  may  be  less,  the  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts 
at  Chicago  at  the  low  point  would  probably  not  be  under  $25.00  per  100  pounds. 
This  would  indicate  a  hog-corn  ratio  at  Chicago  of  around  17  to" 18,  assuming 
corn  prices  there  to  be  about  frl;40  per  tushel.    On  this  basis  if  is  likely" 
that' the  farm  price  ratio  will  be  near  a  record  high. 

Iv'eat  Supply:     The  per  capita  supply  of  meat  expected  to  be  available  in  1949 
is  estimated  at  about  143  pounds,  assuming  that  the  1949  spring  pig  goal  is 
achieved.    Total ■•  meat  production  would  be  larger  than  in  1948,  "but "the  supply 
per  capita  would  be  about  the  same  because  of  the  increase  in  population."  If 
the  1949  fall  pig  crop  is  increased  sc  that  it  will  bear  the  usual  relation  to 
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the  number  of  spring  pigs,  and  the  spring  crop  totals  60  million  head,  as 
recommended  Tor  the  goal,  meat-  production  in  1950  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  around.  150  pounds  per  capita,  assuming  that  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
dees  not  drop  below  30  million  head.    This  supply  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  prewar  level  of  126  pounds  and  would  compare  .favorably  wit^h  the  largest 
per  capita  supplies  in  any  of  the  last  35  years D 

It  is  expected  that  cattlemen  will  start  rebuilding  their  herds  in  1950  or 
1951.    To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  sell  fewer  cattle  for 
slaughter,  thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  beef  that  would  compete  with  pork. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  1948,  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is 
expected  tc  continue  well  below  the  level  of  last  year  when  36  million  head 
were  slaughtered.    This  year's  total  is  now  expected  to  be  about  33  million. 
A  further  reduction  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  probably  occur 
through  194  9  and  1950,  although  more  fed.  cattle,  are  expected  tc  be  marketed 
in  the  first  half  of  1949  than  in  the  same  period  of  1948  since  the.  larger 
feed  supplies  will  be  an  incentive  to'  feed  mere  cattle  for  sale  in  that 
period.    Most  of  the  cattle  fed  in  the  coming  year  will  be  slaughtered  before 
the  1949  spring  pig  crop  is  ready  for  "market.    During  the  peak  of  the  market- 
ing season  for  the  1949  spring  pig  crop,  -  the  winter  of  1949—50,  -  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  may  be  the  smallest  for  the  season  in  several 
years. 

The  supply  of  lamb  and  mutton  during  the  marketing  period  for  1949  spring 
pigs  also  will  be  smaller  than  in  any  recent  year.    The  increase  in  the 
supply  of  poultry  over  1948—49  probably  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  off- 
set the  reducti one    The  increase  in  poultry  supplies,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  marked  influence  on  the  price  of  hogs. 

Imports  and  exports  of  meat  will  cause  little  change  in-  cur  meat  supply  in 
1949-50,    Most  of  the  imports  from  Canada  probably  will  be  live  cattle.  The 
number  of  cattle  available  there  indicates  that  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  194-9  probably  will  not  be  much  in  excess  of  200,000  head.    Since  a 
part  of  these  will  be  dairy  and  feeder  cattle,  the  number  available  for 
slaughter  .is  estimated  at  less  than  one  percent  of  our  total  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves.    Imports  of  meat  will  come  largely  from  South  America 
and  consist  mostly  of  canned  corned  beef*    Such  imports  have  been  arriving 
in  this  country  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10  million  pounds  per  month.    They  are 
equivalent  to  less  than  one  percent  of  our  own  production.    These  imports 
are  partly  offset  by  our  commercial  exports  which'  are  now  running  at  about  the 
rate  of  5  million  pounds  per  month*    The  net  effect  of  all  of  our  imports  and 
exports  of  meats  and  meat  animals  is  to  increase  our  meat  supply  by  a  fraction 
of  one  per cento 

Demand;    During  the  3rear  1947, -per  capita  neat  supplies,  ■  consumer  Incomes, 
and  livestock  and  meat  prices  reached  new  peaks.    During  the.  current  year  it 
appears  that  consumer  income s  will  be  even  higher  and  livestock  and  meat 
prices  have  already  exceeded  the  peaks  of  last  year.    However,  meat  supplies 
are  smaller  than  last  year  and  consumers'  expenditures  for  meat  have  In- 
creased to  a  level  somewhat'  above  the  usual  prewar  relationship,  t^  their 
disposable  income.    During  1949  and  1950,  consumer  income  is  expected  to 
remain  near  the.  1947  'and  1948  levels,  -  probably  increasing  somewhat  in  early 
1949  and  declining  in  1950.    11th  about  the  same  per  capita  meat  supply  in 
1949  as  in  1948,  and  a  moderate  increase  in  1950,  the  prices  of  meat  and 
livestock  should  compare  reasonably  well 'with  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years.    Should  an  unexpected  decline  in  consumer  demand  occur  during  the  next 
two  years,  export  outlets  for  some  of  -  our  production  probably  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  supplying  foreign  demands  now  being  denied  by  export  controls e  During 
the  current  year  the  demand  for  meat  from  abroad  has  been  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  small  export  allocations.    If  there  were 
larger  allocations  or  if  there  was  no  export  control  in  effect  on  meat  in 
1949-50,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  meat  exports  would  be  greater  than  in  the 
present  year,  but  the  extent  of  the  increase  is  uncertain,    The  quantity 
taken  by  European  countries  would  depend  tc  a  large  extent  upon  availability 
cf  RCA  funds. 
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Price  Supnort:    Price  support  for  hogs  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  is 
mandatory  for  hogs  marketed  through  the  end  of  1949.    Thereafter  the  support 
is  discretionary  at  a  level  varying  between  60  and  90  percent  of  the  parity 
pricr>.    The  mandatory  support  level  mil  apply  to  1949  spring  pigs  marketed 
prior  to- January  1,  1950.    In  nearly  all  of  the  past  three  years  market 
^rices  of  hogs  have  been  well  above  the  support  level  and  if  consumer  demand 
.for  moats  continues  strong,  it  is  expected  that  hog  prices  in  1949  and  1950 
will  continue  above  90  percent  of  parity 

Suggested  State  Goals;    The  goals  suggested  for  each  State  were  arrived  at 
on  the  basis  of  (l)  the  indicated  feed  available  in  each  State,  (2)  the 
rolationship  of  that  feed  supply  to  the  supply  available  in  1941  and  to  the 
increase  in  farrowings  which  occurred  from  1941  to  1942,  and  (3)  the  number 
of  sows  farrowing  in  1947  and  1948.    Although  the  total  feed  supply  in 
1948-49  is  indicated  to  be  considerably  larger  than  in  1941-42  when  the 
number  of  sews  farrowed  was  increased'  25  percent  over  the  previous  year,  it 
is  not  as  ovenly  distributed  over  the  country  as  in  the  earlier  year.  The 
proportion  in  the  12  Corn  Bolt  States  is  much  greater.    Nine  of  the  Southern 
and  Vfestern  States  and  four  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  have  less  feed  than 
in  1941-42.    Some  States  which  have  relatively  large  feed  supplies  this 
year  in  comparison  with  1941-42  were  lew- in  hog  production  in  1947  and  1948, 
and  hence  might  find  it  difficult  to  increase  farrowings  greatly  in  1949 
because  of  scarcity  of  .  breeding  stock. 

Consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Corn  Belt  States  which  normally  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  nation's  hog 
supply  are  in  a  position  this  year  to  increase  hog  production  relatively 
more" than  most  of  the  other  States. 

A ch i e  vemc  nt  of  the  G oal s : '  Prospective  conditions'  favor  the  production  of  a 
large  proportion  of  early  spring  pigs  next  year „    These  pigs  could  be  made 
ready  for  market  from  this  year's  large  corn  crop  and  marketed  early,  thus 
making  a  mere'  even  distribution'  of  sla.ugh.ter  supplies  in  the  latter  half  of 
1949. 

In  expanding  hog  production  in  line  with  this  goal,  individual  producers  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  making  advance  plans  for  marketing  their  hogs. 
The  physical  capacity  of  packing  plants  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  handle 
the  hogs  marketed  from  a  pig  crop  as  large  as  suggested  for  this  goal.  If 
hogs' are  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  through  the  marketing  season,  it  is 
expected  that- the  plants  will  be  able  to  maintain  sufficient  labor  force  to 
enable  them  to  operate  at  full  capacity  when  required  to  do  so„    The  seasonal 
pattern  of  hog  marketings  with  the  resulting  seasonal  variations  in  hog 
prices  are  familiar  to  most  producers.    In  producing  a  larger  number  of  pigs 
next  spring  many  producers  will  find  it  advantageous  to  carry  on  their 
producing  and  feeding  operations  so  as  to  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
hogs  ready  for  market  at  the' time  when  marketings  are  usually  largest. 
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Table  1.    HOG  BALANCE  SHEET,  1941-47  AND  FORECAST  1948-49 

NUMBER  ON  FARMS,  JANUARY  1,  ANIMAL  SLAUGHTER  AND  PORK 
PRODUCTION  WITH  RELATED  DATA 


Partly  Pro- 
Item  1941    1942    1943    1944    1945    1946    1947     Forecast  jected 

 ;  ;  1948  1949 

(Million  Head) 

Supplies 

On  Farms  January  1 


Pigs  under  6  months 

26*3 

31.1 

38.4 

42.3 

27.2 

30.0 

26.8 

27.3 

23  •  *v 

Hogs  over  6  months 

19.5 

18.8 

2  2. * 2 

30.6 

22.9 

21.9 

20.5 

19.1 

19.9 

Sows  and  Gilts 

for  breeding 

8.6 

10.7 

13.3 

10.8 

9.2 

'  9.4 

9.6 

8,7 

10.4 

Total 

54,4 

60.6 

73.9 

83.7 

59.3 

61.3 

56.9 

55.0 

58.5 

Pig  Crop  Produced 

Spring 

49.4 

61.1 

74.2 

55.8 

5  2 • 2 

52.4 

52.8 

51.4 

60.0 

Fall 

35.6 

4  3^8 

47.6 

30.9 

34.6 

30.5 

31.4 

32.0 

38o0 

Total 

85.0 

104.9 

121.8 

86.7 

86.8 

82.9 

84.2 

'  83.4 

98.0 

Total  Supply 

139.3 

165.5 

195.7 

170.4 

146.1 

144.2 

141,1 

138.5 

156.5 

Disappearance 

•  Slaughter 

Fed*  Insp. 

46.5 

53.9 

63.4 

69.0 

41.0 

44.4 

49.1 

44.3 

49.0 

Non-Insp„ 

24e9 

24.7 

31.8 

29.1 

30.9 

31.8 

25,6 

25.2 

25.4 

Total 

71.4 

78.5 

95. a 

98.1 

71.9 

76.2 

74.7 

69.6 

74.4 

Other  ^Disappearance 

7.3 

15.1 

16.8 

13.0 

12.9 

11.1 

11.4 

10.4 

12.5 

Total  Di  sannpaTancp 

78o7 

91.6 

112.0 

iii.i 

84.8 

87.3 

86.1 

80.0 

86e9 

On  Farms  end  of  year 

60.6 

73.9 

83,7 

59,3 

61.3 

56o9 

55.0 

58.5 

69,6 

(Percent 

) 

Percent  of  Supply 

Slaughtered 

51.3 

47.5 

48.6 

57.6 

49.2 

52.8 

52.9 

49.7 

47.5 

Fed.  Insp. 

33.4 

32.6 

32.4 

40.5 

28.1 

30.8 

34.8 

31.9 

31.3 

Non-Insp . 

17.9 

14.9 

16,2 

17.1 

21.1 

22.0 

18.1 

17.8 

16.2 

Other  disappearance 

5.2 

7.9 

806 

7.6 

8,8 

7.7 

8.1 

7.5 

8.0 

On  Farms  end  of  year 

43.5 

44.6 

42  c  8 

34.8 

42.0 

39.5 

39,0 

42.8 

44.5 

(Pounds) 

Pork  Production 

Avg.  Live  Wt . 

Insp.  SI. 

241 

245 

254 

244 

265 

255 

254 

252 

253 

Pork  Yield  per  Hog 

136 

140 

143 

136 

149 

147 

142 

141 

143 

(Billion  Pounds) 

Total  Pork  Production 

9.5 

10.9 

13.6 

13.3 

10.7 

11.2 

10.6 

9.8 

10.6 

Note:    Because  of  rounding  the  totals  shown  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
addition  of  items,, 
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Ta"ble  2.     Livestock  and  Feed-Grain-Consuming  Animal  Units,  Fed  Annually  1945-49 
    and  Feed  Supply  for  Crop  Year  Beginning;  October  1 1  1944-48 


Item 


Unit 


1945 


1946 


1947 


y 

1948 


1949 


Number : 
Milk  cows 
Cattle  on  feed . 
All  other  cattle 
All  Cattle  &  Calves 


Jan.  1 
it 

it 

tt 


Mil,  Head 
tt 

tt 

it 


Sheep  " 

Horses  &  Mules 

Hogs  " 
Pig  Crop,  Spring 
Fall 

Following  Spring 

Chickens  Jan.  1 

Hens  &;  Pullets  " 
Chickens  re. i sod  on  farms 
Broilers  produced  on  farms 
Turkeys  raised  on  farms 


Animal  Units : 
Feed-grain  consuming 
Fed  annually  5/ 


Mil.  Units 


Mil.  Bu. 
tt 


Feed  Supply: 
Corn  crop 
Corn  supply 
Total  supply  of  concentrates  Mil*  Tons 
Supply  of  all  concentrates 

per  animal  unit      •  Tons 
Fed  per  animal  unit  " 

V 
V 


27.8 

26.7 

26.1 

25.2 

24.5 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

53.4 

51,5 

50.8 

49.6 

48,0 

85.  6 

82.4 

81.2 

78,6 

76.5 

46.5 

42.4 

37.8 

35.3 

33.5 

12,0 

11.1 

10o0 

9.2 

8,4 

59.3 

61.3 

56.9 

55.0 

58.5 

52.2 

52.4 

52.8 

51.4 

60.03/ 

34.6 

30.5 

31,4 

32.0 

,  38.04/ 

52,4 

52.8 

51.4 

60,03/ 

516.5 

530,2 

474.4 

463.0 

444.0 

473.9 

474,2 

435.7 

427,9 

420.0 

914.8 

745.8 

745„4 

635.0 

700  .0 

345.6 

275.6 

283,1 

325.0 

325.0 

44  ,  2 

40  7 

35  1 

f  U  »  J. 

31.7 

40.0 

1944- 

1945- 

1946- 

1947- 

1948- 

A  C 

45 

46 

A  ry 

47 

48 

49 

173.7 

167,7 

161.3 

154.1 

156.7 

088.1  2 

,880.9  3 

,250,0  2 

,401,0  3, 

528.86/ 

325.2  3 

,196.8  3 

,423.5  2 

,686.4  3,655.06/ 

157.8 

155,2 

159.7 

135.7 

165. 56/ 

.91 

,93 

.99 

.88 

1.066/ 

.74 

.80 

.77 

.76 

,80 

Preliminary. 
Partly  forecast. 
Goal. 

Assumed  production. 

New  series  published,  "Animal  Units  of  Livestock  Fed  Annually",  November  1947c 
Based  on  September,  1948,  indications. 
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Table  5P      HOGS:    Sows  to  Farrow  Spring  (Dec.  1— June  1) 

1949  State  Goals' 


State 


1949 


Sows  Farrowed  Sprin 


:1949  Goal  as  %  of 


:  Goal 

:  1948 

:  1947 

:  1942 

:  '1941 

:of  '1941 

:    1948  : 

1942 

-Thousands- 

-Percent— 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

70 

100 

67 

N.  H. 

1 

1 

n 
(C 

2 

90 

•100 

50 

Vt. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

77 

100 

100 

XX 

13 

13 

■               i-l  o 

X<- 

XOU 

X'JU 

R.  I  o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

101 

:100 

100 

Conn. 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

107 

100 

125 

N.  Y. 

33 

31 

32 

31 

23 

98 

106 

106 

N.  J. 

14 

13 

14 

,14 

*11 

119 

108* 

100 

Pa. 

85 

79 

81 

77 

63 

115 

108 

110 

Ohio 

425 

381 

428 

459 

392 

122 

112 

93 

DOU 

oxo 

570 

595 

-  ^99 

1  97 

.X<  / 

1  f  1Q 
XUJ? 

111. 

1,000 

836 

909 

912 

766 

112 

120 

110 

I/lch. 

125 

98 

110 

139 

120 

113 

128 

90 

Wis. 

370 

296 

296 

362 

320 

■  124 

125 

102 

linn. 

775 

611. 

694 

821 

720 

118 

127 

94 

Iowa 

1,963 

1,707 

1,962 

2,028 

1,704 

101 

115 

97 

Lie. 

570 

457 

481 

531 

412 

135 

125 

107 

N.  Dak. 

140 

103 

108 

.138 

'  122 

.120 

136 

74 

S.  Dak. 

400 

320 

564 

350 

265 

163 

125 

114 

Nebr. 

530 

424 

487 

494 

325 

112 

125 

107 

Kans. 

180 

146 

170 

262 

158 

99 

123 

69 

Del. 

4 

4 

'  .3 

4 

3 

112 

100 

100 

Md. 

32 

30 

30 

28 

22 

106 

107 

114 

Va. 

95 

88 

84 

90 

67 

149 

103 

106 

W.  Va. 

28 

25 

24 

24 

'  19 

113 

112 

117 

N.  C. 

145 

130 

134 

136 

106 

141 

112 

107 

s.  c. 

97 

90 

93 

78 

57 

115 

108 

124 

Ga» 

210 

187 

197 

215 

184 

109 

112 

98 

Fla. 

110 

102 

105 

90 

82 

106 

103 

122 

Ky. 

195 

166 

155 

190 

125 

123 

117 

103 

Term. 

155 

134 

133 

185 

126 

106 

116 

84 

Ala. 

130 

109 

115 

127 

99 

120 

119 

102 

Miss. 

115 

106  : 

103 

115 

89 

92 

108 

100 

Ark. 

115 

106     f  ' 

109 

148 

111 

34 

103  • 

78 

La, 

110 

108 

112 

116 

116 

76 

102 

95 

Okla. 

110 

92 

90 

163 

109 

87 

120 

67 

Tex. 

230 

199 

186 

270 

184 

85 

116 

85 

Mont. 

35  ' 

27  s 

25 

41 

27 

184 

130 

85 

Idaho 

36 

30 

27 

73 

53 

97 

120 

49 

Wyo. 

15 

13 

12 

15 

10 

114 

115 

100 

Colo* 

52 

43 

37 

67 

37 

104 

121 

73 

N.  Mex. 

12 

11 

9 

13 

9 

77 

109 

92 

Arizc 

4 

3 

3  • 

7 

6 

263 

133 

57 

Utah 

16 

16 

12 

20 

13 

106 

100 

80 

Nev. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

95 

100 

100 

Wash. 

25 

21 

20 

44 

32 

87 

119 

57 

Oreg. 

35 

27 

25 

43 

35 

141 

130 

81 

Calif. 

90 

77 

70 

86 

■',  84 

151 

117 

105 

U.S.  1/9 

,,90 

7,988  8 

,652 

9,684 

7,760 

114 

119. 

98 

1/  Revised 

from  9, 

6  77  due  to 

r  e  c  o^men  d  s.ti  ons 

received 

from  certo 

in  states. 

Preccdi 

ag  pages 

of  report 

based 

on  unrevised  total. 
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Prepared  July  15,  1948 

BEEF  CATTLE  GOAL  -  1948-49 


Summary:  The  goal  year  for  beef  cattle  is  now  changed  from  a  calendar  year  to 
a  year  beginning  with  July  and  ending  the  following  June  30.    Goals  established 
on  this  new  schedule  can  be  m9.de  available  to  producers  in  July  instead  of  in 
the  late  fall  as  heretofore,  and  will  have  a  more  direct  relation  to  the  main 
period  of  range  cattle  marketings,  the  culling  of  herds,  and  the  time  when  most 
cattle  are  placed  on  feed. 

The  breeding  herd  goal  for  number  of  beef  cows  on  hand  January  1,  1949  is  a 
total  of  at  least  15.5  million  head,  or  nearly  as  many  as  were  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  1948.    Better  management,  improved  feeding  practices,  and 
thorough  culling  will  put  the  cattle  industry  in  better  position  to  supply  the 
meat  requirements  of  the  increasing  population.    Since  adjustments  in  beef 
cow  numbers  will  be  governed  largely  by  conditions  confronting  individual 
producers,  no  specific  number  goals  by  States  are  suggested. 

Slaughter  of  32  million  cattle  and  calves  is  recommended  as  the  1948-49 
slaughter  goal .     This  slaughter  would  be  in  line  with  the  goal  recommended  for 
the  beef  breeding  herd  next  January  1,  the  need  for  meat  during  the  period, 
and  the  amount  of  cattle  feeding  expected  during  the  coming  season. 

This  slaughter  Would  result  in  a  further  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle 
on  farms.    But  it  would  provide  a  larger  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  in  1948-49 
than'  could  be  made  available  if  cattle  numbers  were  maintained  at  present  levels 
or  increased.    The  larger  quantity  will  be  needed  because  pork  production  will 
be  less  than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  output  of  pork  cannot  be  increased 
materially  until  near  the  end  of  1949'  when  1949  spring  pigs  will  be  ready  to 
start  moving  to  market.    The  demand' for:  meat  is  expected  to  continue  strong 
during  the  year  ahead  and  population  is  continuing  to  increase  at  a  high  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  present  indications  for  a  record  large  supply  of  feed  grains  per 
animal  unit,  it  is  expected  that  more  cattle  will  be  fed  during  the  1948-49 
feeding  season  than  were  fed  a  year  earlier  and  that  they  will  be  fed  longer 
and  to  heavier  weights  with  more  finisho    It  is  assumed  that  the  number  on 
feed  for  market  January  1,  1949  will  be  at  least  4  million  head,  which  is  5 
percent  more  than  the-  3.8  million  on  feed  for  market  a  year  earlier.  Some 
increase  in  beef  output  from  grain  fed  cattle  is  needed  to  augment  the  meat 
supply,  particularly  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1949 „ 

The  number  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  is  smaller  than  during  the  past 
several  years  and  prices  of  feeder  cattle  are  now  the  highest  on  record. 
Prices  of  fat  cattle  also  are  at  record  levels.    Because  of  this,  there  is  less 
probability  of  further  advances  during  the  coming  feeding  period  which  would 
provide  feeding  margins  equal  to  those  of  recent  years  when  prices  were  rising. 
The  risks  in  cattle  feeding  in  1948-49,  therefore,  maybe  somewhat  greater  than 
in  the  last  several  years.     Each  feeder  will  need  to  decide  in  the  light  of 
his  own  conditions  and  prospects  whether  it  is  probable  that  he  can  feed  cattle 
profitably  this  year.    By  maintaining  their  feeding  operations  on  a  flexible 
basis,  cattlr  feeders  will  be  in  position  to  adjust  their  cattle  marketings  to 
the  Varying  conditions  that,  may  prevail  during  the  fed  cattle  marketing  season, 

Change  in  Cattle  Goal  Year;    This  year1  for  the  first  time,  the  beef  cattle  goal 
is  being  established  on  the  basis  of  the  year  beginning  July  1.     The  goals 
recommended,  therefore,  apply  to  the  period  July  1948  through  June  1949. 
Previous  cattle  goals  were  on  a  calendar  year  basis.    The  new  goal  year  is 
more  nearly  typical  of  a  cattle  production  and  feeding  year.    During  the  period 
July  through  December,  most  cattlemen,  both  in  the  range  country  and  in  the 
feeding  areas,  make  their  major  decisions  regarding  their  production  and 
marketing  plans.    In  this  period  occurs  the  bulk  of  the  sales  and  purchases  of 
feeder  stock,  the  culling  of  herds,  the  buying  of  new  breeding  stock,  and  the 
starting  of  most  new  feeding  operations.     In  having  the  goal  year  for  cattle 
begin  July  1,  it  is  expected  that  the  goal  will  be  made  available  in  time  to 
assist  cattle  producers  in  making  decisions  regarding  their  breeding  herds,  and 
to  provide  background  information  for  cattle  feeders  in  determining°the  number 
and  kind  of  cattle  they  place  on  feed  and  their  plans  for  marketing  these  cattle 
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when  finished. 

Breeding  Herd  Goal;    The  goal  for  beef  cows  on  farms  and  ranches  is  a  total  of 
not  less  than  15.5  million  head  on  January  1,  1949.    The  number  of  such  cows 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  nearly  1C.5  million  January  1,  1947 ,  and  then 
dropped  to  16  million  the  first  of  this  year,    With  the  cattle  slaughter  now 
expected  during  1948    it  seems  probable  that  another  small' reduction  in 
numbers  will  occur.    A  thriving  and  sound  beef  industry  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy,  vfcll  balanced  breeding  herd,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  beef  cow  numbers  be  maintained  at  not  less  than  15.5  million  head  so  that 
the  industry  can  readily  expand  to  utilize  the  feed  supplies  expected  during 
the  coming  years,  and  supply  the  demand  for  meat  from  our  increasing  populatioi 

With ' the • decline  in  numbers  in  prospect  this  year,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
special  attention  be'  given  to  maintaining  and  improving  the  productivity  of 
breeding  herds.    Prices  of  all  grades. of  cows  have  been  at  record  levels, 
hence,  cattleman  have  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  culled  cows  at  an 
exceptionally  high  price.    "When  such  cattle  are  sold,  it  is  recommended  that  th 
be  replaced  with  younger  animals  of  high  quality  and  more  desirable  type. 

Numbers  of  all  cattle  and  calvos  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  1948 
were  estimated  at  78.6  million  head.    This  is  7  million  less  than  the  all-time 
peak  reached  3  years  earlier,  and  is  about  the  same  as  the  total  of  6  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

After  the  droughts  in  the  mid-thirties,  cattle  numbers  reached  a  low  of  65 
million  head  at  the  beginning  of  1938,' then  increased  during  the  next  seven 
years  as  a  result  of  favorable  grazing  and  feed  conditions  throughout  most 
of  the  country.     In  those  seven  years,  dairy  cattle  increased  nearly  6  million 
head,  or  nearly  16  percent,  and  beef  cattle  more  than  14  million  head,  or 
47  percent.    After  the  high  point  in  numbers  was  reached,  the  number  of  dairy 
cattle  was  reduced  by  nearly  4  million  head,  and  that  of  beef  cattle  by  3.5 
million.    These  reductions  represent  70  percent  of  the  previous  increase  in 
dairy  cattle  and  25  percent  of  that  in  beef  cattle.    I'ost  of  the  reduction  in 
beef  cattle  since  the  end  of  1944  has  been  in  steers  and  in  calves  and  other 
young  stock.    The  proportion  of  cows  in  the  beef  cattle  herd  at  the  beginning 
of  1948  was  the  largest  of  record.    The  beef  cattle  industry,  therefore,  is 
still  in  position  to  produce  a  large  number  of.  calves. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Goal:    A  slaughter  goal  of  32  million  cattle  and  calves  is 
recommended  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1948.     This  number  would  be  about 
7  percent  smaller  than  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in  each  of 
the  two  preceding  12-month  periods,  when  the  total  was  about  34.6  million, 


Slaughter  of  cattle,  and  calves  through  the,  last  half  of  1948,  at  the  recom- 
mended rate,  will  further  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches  by  January  1,  1949  to  about  76.5  million,  or  about  2  million  below 
the  number  on  hand  a  year  earlier.    Until  late  1949,  when  it  is  expected  that 
increased  pork  supplies  will  become  available  to  fill  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  continued  strong  demand  for  meat,  reducing  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  much  bclovf  a  yearly  level  of  32  million  head  would  unduly  reduce  meat 
supplies  in  relation  to  demand.    The  proposed  slaughter  goal  is  believed  to  be 
in  line  with  the  needs  for  meat,  the  expected  level  of  cattle  feeding,  and  the 
breeding  herd  goal  for  next  January  1. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1948  apparently  totaled  about  9,7 
million  head,  or  about  10  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1947.    Slaughter  of  calves  was  reduced  somev/hat  loss  and  is  expected  to  total 
about  6.2  million,  or  a.bcut  5  percent  less  than  in  1947, 


i 
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Because  of  the  early  movement  of  1947  fall  pigs  to  market,  the  probability  of 
delayed  marketing  of  the  1948  spring  pig  crop,  and  the  very  small  number 
of  grain- fed  cattle  now  available  for  market,  meat  output  during  the  four 
months  July-October  1948  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Some  of  the  decrease  in  output  will  be  offset  by  fairly  large  stocks  of  meat 
now  in  storage  which  will  move  into  consumption  before  the  new  storage  season 
begins.    A  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter  in  the  last  half  of  1948  of  more  than 
10  percent  from  a  year  earlier  would  unduly  accentuate  the  reduction  in  total 
meat  supply  in  relation  to  existing  demand;  but  to  hold  the  decrease  in 
slaughter  to  a  minimum  of  10  percent  will  necessitate  slaughtering  about  as 
many  cattle  off  grass  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  would  reduce  the 
available  supply  of  cattle  for  feeding  in  1948-49, 

The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  during  July  through  December  is  expected  to 
be  about  4  percent  less  than  the  calf  slaughter  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
1947.    This  reduction  would  be  about  in  lino  with  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cows  on  farms  and  in  the  calf  crop  expected  this  year.    If  the  number  of 
beef  calves  marketed  for  slaughter  is  held  to  a  minimum  it  will  facilitate  the 
rebuilding  of  herds  more  quickly. 

The  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  the  first  half  of  1948  was  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  32  million  per  year  recommended  last  fall  as  the 
slaughter  goal  for  1948.    This  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  plus 
that  which  now  appears  desirable  for  the  last  half  will  total  about  33  million 
head,  or  about  3  million  less  than  the  record  slaughter  in  1947, 

If  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  on  January  1,  1949  is  increased  to 
4  million  or  more,  the  number  of  cattle    slaughtered  during  the  first  half  of 
1949  probably  would  be  not  more  than  5  percent  below  the  number  slaughtered 
during  the  first  half  of  1948,    A  reduction  in  slaughter  of  calves  during  that 
period  of  not  more  than  5  percent  would  be  in  line  with  the  prospective  re- 
duction in  number  of  cows  on  farms  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Cattle  Feeding;    As  in  previous  years,  no  goal  is  recommended  for  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  fed  for  market.     Individual  situations  vary  so  greatly  between 
cattle  feeders  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  feeder  to  decide  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  situation  whether  he  should  feed  cattle  in  any  particular  year* 
Availability  of  feeder  cattle  at  attractive  prices,  local  supplies  of  grains, 
the  kinds  and  amount  of  roughage  available,  and  other  individual  factors  have 
a  very  important  bearing  on  these  decisions. 

The  nuipbor  of  feeder  cattle  available  this  year  is  smaller  than  during  the 
past  few  years.    Frices  of  feeder  cattle    have  reached  record  levels.  Some 
seasonal  decline  can  be  expected  this  fall  but  probably  not  as  much  as  usual. 
The  decline  will  be  lessened  to  some  extent  because  of  the  reduced  supply  of 
feeder  cattle  available,  the  smaller  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  and  the 
greater  demand  for  cattle  for  feeding  which  is  expected  to  result  if  the 
prospective  large  supply  of  feed  grains  materializes. 

Prices  of  grain-fed  cattle  also  have  been  at  record  high  levels  and  may  continue 
to  advance  until  early  fall  in  lino  with  the  usual  seasonal  pattern.  These 
high  prices  reflect  the  strong  demand  for  beef  and  the  reduction  in  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  for  market.    The  number  on  feed  at  the  beginning  of  1948  was 
12  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    The  decrease  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  ©f 
19  percent  was  much  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    Shipments  of 
cattle  for  feeding  and  grazing  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  were  far  below 
the  record  shipments  of  last  year,  and  were  the  smallest  since  1941,  On 
April  1,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  down  25  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  -  the  decrease  amounting  to  nearly  a  half  million  head. 
This  large  reduction  in  number  of  cattle  on  feed,  together  with  the  small 
number  of  calves  bought  for  feeding  last  fall,  indicates  a  relatively  small 
supply  of  fed  cattle  for  slaughter  this  summer  and  fall. 
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In  recent  years,  profits  from  cattle  feeding,  despite  increasing  feed  costs, 
have  been  much  greater  than  norm?!  because  of  the  rising  trend  in  cattle 
prices  which  increased  the  feeders'  margin.  .  Continuation  of  the  rise  in 
cattle  prices  after  1948  is  highly  uncertain,  since  it  will  depend  on  a 
further  increase  in  consumer  incomes  sufficient  to  offset  the  effects  of 
larger  supplies  of  fed  cattle,  expected  to  be  available  if  feed  supplies  become 
more  plentiful.,    Lower  feeding  costs,  however,  will  enable  feeders  to  operate 
on  a  smaller  margin  than  in  the  past  two  years  when  costs  were  high  in 
relation  to  prices  of  fed  cattle e 

On  the  basis  of  present  indications  for  a  large  supply  of  feed  grains  per 
animal  unit,  it  is  expected  that  fend  grain  prices  will  be  considerably  lower 
and  that  the  number  of  cattle  fed  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year.    It  is  assumed  now  that  the  number  on  feed  for  market  January  1,  1949  will 
be  not  less  than  4  million  head,  which  is  5  percent  more  than  the  3e8  million  on 
feed  a  year  earlier.    If  larger  than  normal  feed  crops  are  produced,  the 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1  may  be  somewhat  greater.    Crop  production 
will  be  fairly  well  determined  by  early  September  before  most  of  the  feeder 
cattle  are  purchased. 

In  planning  their  feeding  operations  during  the  coming  year,  cattle  feeders 
will  need  to  be  governed  by  the  price  of  feeder  cattle,  the  cost  of  feed,  and 
the  prospective  demand  for  fed  cattle.    The  slight  reduction  in  the  1948 
spring  pig  crop,  and  the  reported  intentions  for  the  1948  fail  pig  crop, 
indicate  little  change  from  a  year  earlier  in  pork  supplies  from  January 
through  September  1949  when  cattle  put  on  feed  this  fall  will  be  marketed  for 
slaughter.     The  limited. pork  supply  in  prospect  during  that  period,  combined 
with  the  probability  of  a  continued  high  level  of  demand  for  meat,  indicates 
a  need  for  some  increase  in  cattle  feeding  this  fall  and  winter .    Other  limited 
possibilities  of  increasing  meat  supplies  in  the  January-September  period  of 
1949  are  heavier  feeding  of  1948  spring  and  fall  pigs  which  will  be  marketed 
at  that  time,  and  further  increasing  1948  fall  pig  production  by  holding  back 
more  bred  sows  and  gilts  this  summer.    No  marked  increase  in  meat  supplies  is 
possible  during  1949  until  near  the  end  of  that  year  when  gro.ss  cattle  are 
marketed  and  1949  spring  pigs  will  begin  moving  to  market  in  volume.  Unless 
drought  should  force  liquidation  of  cattle  from  the  range  areas  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1949,  the  number  of  grass  cattle  marketed  at  that  time  probably 
will  be  loss  than  the  number  marketed  this  year  and  be  the  'Smallest  for  five 
years  or  more.  .  - 

A  substantial  increase  in  pork  supplies  in  the  late  fall  of  1949  is  likely  to 
occur  unless  corn  yields  in  1948  are  considerably  below  normal.    A  large  corn 
crop  in  1949  would  encourage  feeding  1949  spring  pigs  to  heavy  weights,  and 
this  would  delay  much  of  the  increase  in  pork  supplies  for  consumption  until 
close  to  the  beginning  of  1950.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  last 
half  of  1949,  when  long-fed  cattle  and  calves  placed  on  grain  feed  this  fall 
mil  be  sold  for  slaughter,  the -competing  meat  supplies  mil  not  be  large 
in  relation  to  the  demand  for  meat  : 

Last  year  the  proportion  of  the  total  calf  crop  'sold  for  slaughter  was  the 
largest  of  record  -  nearly  59  percent,  compared  with-  about-  35  percent  in 
1946  and  around  30  percent  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.    Apparently  a  larger 
than  usual  proportion  of  the  beef  calves,  went  for  slaughter,  because  the 
proportion  of  the  total  calf  crop  which  was  carried  over  into  1948  was  the  . 
smallest  since  1926.    Assuming  a  percentage  calf  crop  in  1948  equal  to  that 
of  1947,  and  a  calf  slaughter  as  large  as  now  indicated,  the  calf  supply 
remaining  for  feeder  stock  may  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year  when  it 
was  the  smallest  since  the  fall  of  1940. 

Because  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Mexico,  the  importation  of  Mexican  cattle 
into  this  country  is  prohibited  and  this- is  causing  cattlemen  and  packers  in 
Texas  and  the  southwest  to  look  to  other  sources  for  supplies  of  cattle  for 
grazing  and  slaughter.    For  the  first  time,  large  numbers  of  Florida  cattle 
are  being  shipped  west  to  stock  southwestern  pastures. 
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Moat  Supply:    Moat  output  in  1948  will  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  the 
large  output  in  1947  but  about  30  percent  greater  than  the  1935-39  average s 
All  four  typos  of  meat  will  be  in  smaller  supply  than  in  1947.    Meat  con- 
sumption probably  "will  be  reduced  loss  than  production  because  of  a  small 
increase  in  imports,  a  not  reduction  in  stocks,  and  possibly  smaller  military 
use.    The  per  capita  consumption  rate  of  about  145  pounds  indicated  for 

1948  would  be  about  6  percent  less  than  the  155-pound  average  for  1947, 
which  was  the  highest  in  the  last  25  years,  but  would,  be  around  15  percent 
greater  than  the  1935-39  average  of  126  pounds.    The  present  civilian 
population  is  about  16  million  greater  than  in  the  prewar  period. 

Meat  consumption  per  capita  in  the  first  half  of  1948  has  been  5  to  10  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier,  and.  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  expected 
to  be  about  10  percent  below  the  previous  year.    The  decrease  in  per  capita 
meat  supplies  thus  far  this  year  has  been  due  mostly  to  a  reduction  in  cattle 
slaughter,  resulting  mainly  from  the  smaller  number  of  cattle  fed  on  grain 
for  market  during  the  winter  and  spring.    The  effects  of  the  drought  on  the 
corn  crop  last  year  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  smaller  number  of  cattle 
available  for  feeding  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  cattle  feeding.  These 
various  factors  will  continue  to  affect  the  meat  supply  through  the  third 
quarter  when  the  seasonal  lor/  point  in  hog  slaughter  will  also  occur.    In  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  effects  of  the  reduction  in  the  spring  pig  crop  and 
probable  delayed  marketings  of  hogs,  if  ample  feed  is  available,  "will 
be  reflected  in  the  supply. 

i 

During  the  first  half  of  1949  total  meat  supplies  probably  will  be  little 
different  from  a  year  earlier.    During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1949 
tho  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  packing  sows  probably  mil  be  increased  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1948,  but  the  larger  supply  of  meat  from  these 
sources  may  be  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
marketed  off  grass.    No  large  increase  in  meat  supplies  is  in  sight  until 
near  the  end  of  1949,  and  the  increase  then  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 

1949  spring  pig  crop. 

Demand:    Demand  for  moat  will  continue  strong  while  the  level  of  economic 
activitjr  remains  high.    Meat  appears  to  be  in  a  favorable  position  during 
periods  when  consumers  have  high  incomes.    No  downturn  in  incomes  or  economic 
activity  which  would  materially  reduce  the  demand  for  meat  is  now  in  sight. 
With  somewhat  smaller  supplies  of  moat  available  for  the  next  year, .it  appears 
that  prices  of  meat  animals  are  likely  to  be  well  maintained.  Increased 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  during'  the  spring  and  summer  of  1949,  however,  could 
result  in.;  somewhat  lower  prices  for  the  better  grades  of  cattle  unless  there 
is  a  further  increase  in  consumer  incomes. 

Beef  and  lamb  prices  reached  new  record  levels  in  May  and  June  this  year, 
surpassing  the  record  peaks  established  last  January.    Pork  prices,  however, 
were  still  below  those  of  last  fall  and  early  winter.    The  new  record  level 
of  beef  and  lamb  prices  has  developed  before  the  seasonal  decline  in  meat 
supplies  expected  to  occur  this  summer. 

In  estimating  future  requirements  for  beef  and  the  demand  which  will  exist 
for  their  production,  cattlemen  should  carefully  consider  the  increase  in 
population  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  decade  and  the  increase  which  is 
expected  in  the  years  ahead. 

During  the  1930' s  the  United.  States  population  increase  averaged  less  than 
one  million  persons  per  year  and  the  increase  for  the  10  year  period  was  only 
about  8  million  persons.    From  1939  through  1948  the  total  increase  is 
estimated  at  17  million  persons,  or  about  13  percent.    Furthermore,  the  annual 
increase  expected  during  the  next  few  years  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2  million 
per  year,  -  or  more  than  trace  the  prewar  rate.    Therefore,  the  cattle 
industry,  in  planning  Its  future  operations,  should  not  think  of  prewar  herds 
as  normal  or  of  prewar  demand  as  a  level  to  which  we  may  return. 
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Long- Time  Production  Capacity:    Stockmen  in  making  plans  for  the  years  ahead 
need ' to  consider  how  much  moat  this  country  can  produce  -with  its  feed  and 
grazing  resources.    During  the  last  50  years, • cattle  numbers  have  tended"  to 
increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  horse  and  mule  numbers  have  declined,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  grazing  animals  has  held  within  a  fairly  narrow 
range o    Expressed,  in  units  equivalent  to  one  milk  cow,  the  yearly  totals 
during  those  50  years  have  fluctuated  between  67  and  80  million,  and  have 
averaged  about  75  million.    The  total  this  year  is  70  million,  which  is  4 
percent  less  than  the  long-time  average  and  12  percent  below  the  last  recent 
peak  reached  in  1944.    Further  decreases  in  grazing  animals  are  to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  next  fevf  years  because  of  a  continued  decline  in  horse  and 
mule  numbers  and  probably  some  further  moderate  decrease  in  cattle  numbers. 

The  number  of  grazing  animals  maintained  in  this  country  during  the  last 
three  decades  indicates  that  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  that  period, 
the  grazing  resources  have  a  capacity,  of  about  80  million  animal  grazing  units 
during  years  of  fairly  favorable  weather,  but  in  years  of  severe  drought  it 
is  probably  about  70  million,.    In  some  of  the  southern  States  the  grazing 
capacity  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  maximum  number  of  animals  maintained 
there  in  past  3'cars.  '  If  these  States  should  make  full  use  of  their  resources, 
the  maximum  capacity  of  the  entire  country  is  probably  near  85  million  grazing 
units  during  years  of  favorable  weather* 

Allowing  for  the  probable  continued  decline  in  horses  and  mules  during  the 
next  decade  and  some  increase  in  sheep,  the  grazing  resources  if  fully  used 
10  years  hence,,  could  probably  maintain  a  January  1  inventory  of  about  95 
million  cattle  and  calves,  or  about  10  million  more  than  the  all-time  peak 
reached  at  the  r-nd  of  1944  and  more  than  SO  percent  greater  than  present 
numbers.    This  number  of  cattle  would  permit  a  yearly  slaughter  of  about  56 
million  cattle  and  calves  a.nd  hold  numbers  about  constant  from  year  to  year, 
assuming  there  were  little  or  no  imports  or  exports  of  live  cattle.  This 
level  of  slaughter  Is  the  same  as  the  record  slaughter  of  last  year, 

In  the  ra.nge  States  where  cattle  production  is  largely  dependent  upon  grass 
and  vald  hay,  the  feed  supply  holds  fairly  constant  in  volume  as  long  as 
drought  docs  not  occur.    The  majority  of  the  beef  breeding  cattle,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  beef  cattle  industry,  are  maintained  in  that  area..  In 
the  Corn  Belt  States  and  the  grazing  area  to  the  east  and  south,  the  feed 
supply  for  beef  cattle  is  composed  to  a  considerably  greater    extent  of  grains, 
fodder,  silage,  and  tame  hay.    It  is  in  this  area,  where  dairying  is  an 
important  competitive  enterprise,  that  a  surplus  of  feed  grains  is  expected 
to  be  produced  this  year  and  in  the  years  following  if  weather  conditions  are 
average  or  better.    Dairy  cattle  numbers  have  been  sub stanti tally  reduced  in 
recent  years,  aund  hog  production  is  down  near  prewar  levels,'    With  smaller 
numbers  of  all  livestock  on  farms,  a  normal  feed  crop  will  result  in  an  over- 
supply  of  feed  in  relation  to  the  livestock  to  be  fed.  '  The  supply  of  feed 
concentrates  per  grai.n-consu.ming  animal  unit  for  the  feeding  year  beginning 
with  October  1948  is  estimated  at  1.05  tons.    This  compares  with  an  in- 
dicated supply  of  D89  for  the  current  feeding  jqb.t  and  will  be  the  highest 
of  record  for  <nll    recent  years.    Larger  than  average  yields  of  corn  and 
other  grain-feed  crops  this  summer  will  mean  additional  supplies  of  feed 
available  at  even  lower  prices.       •  . 

Miscellaneous  Factors:    There  are  no  price  support  programs  established  or 
anticipated  for  cattle  during  the  coiring  year,    l&irket  facilities,  labor 
supply,  and  transportation. facilities  are  not  expected  to  be  limiting  factors 
in  reaching  the  cattle  goal  for  1948-49.  • 
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CATTLE  AND  CALVES:    Balance  Sheet,  1944-47,  1948  Indicated,  1949  Assumed 
Number  on  Farms  Jan.  1,  Imports,  Calf  Crop,  and  Slaughter  with  Comparisons 


Item 

:  1944 

:  1945 

:  1946 

:  1947 

:  1948  l/ 

:  1949 

-million 

head- 

Cattle  on  feed 

4.0 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

3„8 

4.0 

Milk  animals  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

27.7 

27.8 

26c7 

26.1 

£5  «>  S 

24.7 

Kexfers  1-2  years 

6.4 

6.3 

5.8 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

Heifer  calves 

7.2 

6,8 

6.6 

608 

6.5 

6.3 

Total  milk  stock 

41.3 

40.8 

39.1 

38.5 

37.4 

36.5 

Other  cattle  on  farms  Jan,  1 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

15.5 

16.5 

16.3 

16.5 

16,0 

15.5 

Heifers  1-2  years 

5.0 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

Steers  1  year  and  over 

7.8 

8.3 

7.7 

7.2 

6.8 

6.7 

Bulls  1  year  and  over 

2.0 

2,0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

Other  calves 

13.8 

12.9 

12,6 

12.6 

12.0 

11.6 

Total  other  cattle  (beef) 

44.1 

44.7 

43.3 

42.7 

41.2 

40.0 

Total  all  cows 

43.2 

44.2 

43.0 

42.6 

41.2 

40.2 

Grand  total  all  cattle 

85.3 

85.6 

82,4 

81.2 

78.6 

76.5 

Percentage  calf  crop 

85.7 

79.5 

80.3 

83.0 

82.0 

82.0 

Calf  crop 

.  37.0 

o        •  S 

34.5 

35.3 

34.3 

33.1 

Imports  of  cattle  &  calves 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Into  sight 

37.3 

35.7 

35.0 

35.4 

34.4 

33.2 

Total  supply  cattle  and  calves 

122.7 

121  *  2 

117.4 

116.6 

113.0 

109.7 

Disappearance 

Slaughter 

Cat tlc-Fcder ally  inspected 

14.0 

14.5 

11.4 

15.5 

13.4 

Non-inspected 

5.9 

7.2 

8.4 

6.9 

6.7 

Total 

19.8 

21.7 

19.8 

22.4 

20.1 

Calvcs-Fcdcrally  inspected 

7.8 

7,0 

5.8 

7.9 

7.5 

Non-inspected 

6.5 

6.6 

6.3 

5.8 

5.6 

Total'  :                  •  ' 

14.2 

13,6 

12.2 

13.7 

13.1 

Total  slaughter 

34.1 

35.3 

32.0 

36.1 

33.2 

Other  disappearance 

3.0 

3.5 

4.4 

1.9 

3.2 

Total  disappearance 

37.1 

38  08 

36.4 

38,0 

36.4 

Number  end  of  year 

85„6 

82.4 

81.2 

78.6 

76.5 

Change  from  previous  year 

/0.3 

-3.2 

-1.2 

-2.6 

-2.1 

NOTE:    Because  of  rounding,  addition  of  items  does  not  always  agree  with  the 
totals  shoxvn. 

l/    Preliminary  indications. 

Based  on  assumption  of  slaughter  in  1949  "which  would  halt  decline  in 
cattle  numbers. 


Source:     Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
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Estimate  of  fiscal  Year  Cattle  and  Calf  Slaughter 
1944-45  through  1948-49 


•  • 

Indicated  : 

Goal 

Item 

:  1944-45- 

:  1945-46 

:  1945-47  : 

1947-48  : 

1948-49 

-million  head— 

Cattle,,  Total  Slaughter 

\J  I*  1-  J        ^.-J       \^  K^l  IL^y  W  J. 

10.9 

11.6 

10.8 

llo6 

10.4 

January— June 

10.1 

9.1 

10n8 

907 

Q  O 

TP-?  qp.il    -\tcp  t*  t r>t  P 1 

21  0 

9P)  7 

?1„3 

19  6 

Calves,  Total  Slaughter 

July— De  c  ember 

8.3 

6.5 

7'e2 

6.9 

January- June 

6,3 

5  7 

6  5 

£.2 

5.8 

Fiscal  year  total 

14.6 

13.0 

13,0 

13.4 

12.7 

; 

Cattle  &  Calves j  Fiscal 

Year 

Federally  inspected. 

22.1 

19,1 

21.1 

22.1 

20.4 

Non-inspected 

13.5 

14.6 

13.5 

12.6 

11.9 

Total 

35 « 6 

33.7 

34.6 

B4.7 

32  3 

-Pounds- 

Cattle,  ay.  dressed  wt. 

460 

#F  4V7  " 

467 

464 

464 

Calves,  av.  dressed  wt. 

123 

120 

119 

115 

'  114 

-billion  pounds- 

Beef  production           ' 1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.1 

9.1 

Veal  production 

1.8  ' 

lo5 

1,6 

1.5 

1.4 

Total  beef  and  veal 

production 

10.4 

11.4 

11.7 

11.4 

10.5 
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Prepared  November  15,  1948 

STOCK  SHEEP  AND  LM-SS 


The  1949  goal  for  stock  sheep  and  lambs  is  to  increase  numbers  on  farms  and 
ranches  during  1949  as  much  as  conditions  permit.    The  goal  established  last 
year  for  numbers  at  the  end  of  1948  was  30.5  million,  but  indications  in 
early  November  are  that  the  total  -will  not  exceed  29  million,.     Since  it  will 
require  several  years  for  sheepmen  to  expand  sheep  production  to  the  level 
that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation's  economy,  action  should  be  taken 
in  1949  to  bring  about  a  substantial  increase  in  breeding  stock  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead.    An  increase  in  stock  sheep  to  at  least  30*5  million  head 
by  the  end  of  1949  would  be  desirable. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  has  improved  in  1948.    ''fool  prices  have 
advanced,  favorable  long-range  wool  legislation  has  been  enacted,  and  world 
stocks  of  wool  have  been  reduced  sharply « 

Sheep  numbers  in  1949  will  b^  unusually  small  in- relation  to  numbers  of  other 
livestock,  the  grazing  resources  available,  and  the  nation's  requirements  for 
lamb  and  wool.    From  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  outlook  for  sheep  and 
wool,  an  increase  in  numbers  and  production  in  the  next  few  years  would  be 
desirable. 

Provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19*8,  scheduled  to  become  effective  in 
1950,  provide  that  the  price  of  wool  shall  be  supported  at  such  level  from  60 
to  90  percent  of  parity  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  consider  necessary 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  about  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool. 
This  level  of  production  would  require  an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
the  number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  which  would  bring  numbers  to  about  45 
million  as  compared  with  about  29  million  expected  to  be  on  hand  January  1,1949. 
The  Act  also  provides  a  new  method  of  computing  parity  prices  which  will  raise 
parity  for  wool  somewhat  in  relation  to  most  other  farm  commodities. 

Halting  the  downtrend  in  sheep  numbers  and  obtaining  any  increase  in  numbers 
will  require  a  sharp  reduction  in  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1949  and  a 
continued  lew  level  of  marketings  in  the  years  immediately  following.    With  a 
reduction  in  marketings  the  supply  of  lamb  and  mutton  would  be  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  meat  supply  than  for  many  years.    As  a  result  prices 
of  lambs  probably  would  be  maintained  better  than  prices  of  other  moat  animals, 
parti cularly  since  supplies  of  pork  are  exoected  to  increase. 

Considering  the  small  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  in  relation  to  population 
and  to  the  resources  available  for  raising  sheep,  and  the  developments  in 
prospect  in  the  years  following  1949,  it  appears  advantageous  for  those  sheep- 
men who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  increase  their  ewe  flocks.    Others  can 
benefit  ~by  at  least  bringing  the  average  age  of  their  flocks  into  better 
balance. 

Management  Operations;    During  the  last  six  years  factors  encouraging  liquida- 
tion have  predominated  and  sheep  numbers  have  been  reduced  each  year.  These 
factors  have  been  primarily  the  low  returns  received  from  sheep  raising  in 
relation  to  those  obtainable  from  competitive  uses- of  production  resources, 
difficulties  in  obtaining  dependable,  competent  herders  in  the  western- range 
country,  losses  resulting- from  dogs  and  predatory  animals,  and  feed  shortages 
in  some  areas.    The  major  cause  for  the  reduction  in  numbers  has  varied  in 
individual  instances  and  from  area  to  area.    The  reduction  in  California,  Texas, 
and  to  some  extent  TTyoming  this  year  has  resulted  largely  from  drought  conditions, 
In  seme  other  areas  competition  from  alternative  enterprises  has  been  the 
primary  reason  for  the  reduction  in  numbers.    In  many  individual  cases,  and  in 
some  areas  generally,  labor  difficulties  have  been  largely  responsible  fcr  the 
reduction  or  discontinuance  of  sheep  operationsc 

Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  next  year  -rill  be  down  from  1949  because  reduced 
numbers  of  'breeding  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  smaller  lamb  crop.    However,  a  further  cut  in  marketings  of  ewe 
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lambs  and  older  ewes  for  slaughter  will  be  required  to  halt  the  decline  in  sheep 
numbers  next.  year.    An  increase  in  numbers  by  the  end  of  1949  will  necessitate 
reducing  the  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs  still  further  during  the  year.    This  would 
further  reduce  the  current  supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  consumption  and  tend 
to  maintain  or  improve  lamb  prices. 

If  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  at  the  end  of  1949  reach  about  30.5  million,  the 
industry  would  still  be  nearly  15  million  head  short  of  the  number  required  to 
produce  560  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.    The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  yearly  production  of  this  quantity 
of  shorn  wool  by  wool  price  support  action.    This  legislation  strengthens  the 
position  of  the  sheep  industry  and  provides  incentive  for  long-range  sheep  pro- 
duction plans. 

The  profitableness  of  most  sheep  operations  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
percentage  lamb  crop  produced.    Sheepmen  will  benefit  by  retaining  only  the 
most  productive  ewes  in  their  flocks.    Culling  will  increase  productivity  both 
for  meat  and  for  wool.    Because  of  the  cost  involved  in  replacing  old  ewes 
with  younger  breeding  stock,  some  sheepmen  may  not  find,  it  possible  to  replace 
their  old  ewes  and  to  increase  numbers  at  the  same  time,  but  even  so  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  adjust  the  age  Of  the  flock  in  those  instances  where  the 
number  of  old  ewes  is  unusually  large. 

Outlook  for  Wool;    During  the  past  year  prices  of  the  finer  grades  of  wool 
advanced  sharply  and.  were  substantially  above  support  prices  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  such  wools  since  1945.    In  the  past  few  years  world  consumption  of 
the  finer  grades  of  wool  has  far  exceeded  production,  and  prices  of  these 
grades  have  advanced  considerably.    As  a  result,  stocks  of  fine  wool  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been  disposed  of  and  little  fine  wool 
was  purchased  under  the  price  support  program  from  1948  production.    It  is 
expected  that  the  relatively  strong  demand  for  fine  wools  will  continue  and 
that  the  prices  of  most  fine  and  medium  wools  will  hold  above  support  levels,, 
While  market  prices  of  the  lower  grades  and  inferior  wools  have  strengthened 
somewhat,  they  are  still  mostly  below  support  prices  and  much  of  the  1948 
production  of  such  wools  will  be  bought  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
However,  with  the  declining  proportion  of  fine  wools  available  for  consumption, 
requirements  will  have  to  be  filled  with  more  of  the  medium  wools  which  may 
strengthen  prices  of  these  wools  in  the  future,, 

Outlook  for  lamb  and  Mutton;    During  the  coming  years  the  prices  of  live  lambs 
are  likely  to  be  well  maintained  in  comparison  with  th»  prices  of  other  meat 
animals,    With  an  increase  in  meat  supplies  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  larger 
pork  production,  meat  prices  in  general  may  be  expected  to  decline.  With 
reduced  marketings  of  lambs,  however,  prices  of  lamb  are  expected  to  be  main- 
tained better  than  those  of  most  other  meats.    Prices  of  lamb  are  likely  to 
improve  in  relation  to  beef  if  more  cattle  are  fattened  on  grain,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  supplies  of  higher  grade  beefo    Most  of  the  lamb  and  mutton 
produced  in  this  country  is  consumed  in  certain  urban  areas  where  there  is  a 
special  preference  for  this  rne  at  * 

Feed  Supplies  and  Agricultural  Conservation;    In  many  areas  present  range 
grazing  resources  are  now  being  utilized  less  fully  than  they  have  been  during 
most  of  the  last  30  years.    Much  of  these  resources  can  be  utilized  best  by 
sheep.    The  possibility  of  increasing  sheep  numbers  Is  greatest  in  the  western 
range  area.    As  farmers  reduce  their  acreages  of  cultivated  crops,  they  may  find 
a  need  for  increasing • sheep  numbers  to  utilize  their  additional  pasture  and 
forage,'  particularly  in. some  of  the  wheat  producing  areas.    There  is  a  possibility 
also  for  an  expansion  in  sheep  numbers  in  the  farm  flock  areas  so  as  to  utilize 
more  ^ully  the  pasture  now  available  and  which  will  become  available  when  crop 
acreage  is  reducedo 

Feed  supplies  for  supplemental  feeding  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  be  plentiful  in 
1949  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  in  the  past  year.    Feed  concentrate 
supplies  are  at  a  record  level  per  unit  of  livestock  and  in  most  sections  the 
roughage  supply  is  more  than  adequate  to  care  .for  the  livestock  on  farms. 
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Competitive  Enterprises  Have  Been  More  Profitable;    Returns  from  sheep  raising 
have  been  low  in  relation  to  those  obtained  from  other  uses  of  agricultural 
resources.    Prices  of  wool  have  not  advanced  as  much  as  prices  of  other  farm 
products,,  and  prices  of  dressed  lamb  have  been  low  in  comparison  with  other 
meats  despite  the  continuous  decline  in  the  supply  of  lamb  in  relation  to 
other  Treats  during  recent  years.    Particularly  outstanding  has 'been  the  change 
in  the  relationship  of  cattle  and  beef  prices 'to  those  for  live  and  dressed 
lambs.    During  most  of  the  20— year  period  1921—40,  prices  of  live  and  dressed 
lambs  were  more  favorable  in  relation  to  prices  of  cattle  and  beef  than  they 
have  been  during  and  since  the  war.    During  that  earlier  period  the  wholesale 
price  of  Good  grade  carcass  lamb  in  New  York  averaged  28  percent  higher  than 
the  wholesale  price  of  Good  grade  carcass  beef,    in  the  five-year  period 
1943-47.  the  lamb  price  averaged  only  12  percent  higher  than  the  beef  price, 
and  in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  the  lamb  price  averaged  no  higher  than  the 
beef  price.    This  change  in  relationship  between  lamb  and  beef  prices  becomes 
all  the  more  significant  ^hen  compared  with  the  relative  changes  in  the  supply 
of  the  two  kinds  of  meat.    The  supply  of  beef  in  1948,  for  example,  is  about 
38  percent  greater  than  the  1921-40  average  whereas  the  supply  of  lamb  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  20— year  average. 

These  changes  in  price  and  supply  relationships  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
beef  has  increased  greatly  in  relation  to  that  for  lamb.    One  of  the.  reasons 
for  this  may  be  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lamb  supply  is  ordinarily 
consumed  by  wiiite^-collar  workers  and  others  whose  incomes  have  not  increased 
as  much  as  the  average. 

Comparisons  of  supply  and  price  relationships  show  also  that  the  demand  for 
lamb  has  weakened  in  relation  to  veal  but    to  a  much  lesser  extent  than  in 
relation  to  beef.    Furthermore,  comparisons  of  prices  of  live  lambs  and  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  show  that  steer  prices  have  been  higher  in  relation  to  lamb 
prices  during  recent  years  than  in  the  years  1921—40.    Live  steer  prices  have 
risen  further  in  relation  to  prices  of  live  lambs  than  have  dressed  beef  prices 
in  relation  to  prices  of  dressed  lamb„    The  greater  change  in  live  prices  in- 
dicates that  wool  prices  have  also  been  partly  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
lamb  prices  to  rise  as  much  as  cattle  prices .     Table  1  summarizes  the  changes 
in  prices  of  dressed  carcasses  and  live  animals  and  the  change  in  supplies  of 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb  moving  into  domestic  civilian  consumption.. 

Labor  and  Facilities:     One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  western 
range  sheep  industry  is  the  shortage  of  competent  herders.     This  is  expected 
to  be  an  important  factor  affecting  the  trend  in  stock  sheep  numbers  during 
1949.    No  major  relief  is  in  sight  for  operators  who  have  to  employ  hired 
labor  to  care  for  their  sheep.     In  some  areas  slight  improvement  in  the  avail- 
ability of  labor  already  may  have  been  experienced  and  some  further  improve- 
ment may  occur  during  1949,  but  it  probably  will  still  be  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  experienced  herders  for  sheep  on  the  western  ranges,,  Although 
supplies  and  other  facilities  used  in  sheep  production  probably  will  be 
adequate,  the  cost  of  these,  except  in  the  case  of  feeds,  will  continue  high. 

Price  Support:    For  the  first  time,  sheep  raisers  now  have  a  long-range  price 
support  program  for  wool  on  which  they  can  base  their  operations.     The  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1948  provides  that  wool  prices  be  supported  to  producers  at  42 
cents  per  pound  until  1950.     Thereafter,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  support 
wool  prices  at  a  level  between  60  and  90  percent  of  parity  which  will  encourage 
the  production  of  360  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  annually.     In  1950  the  parity 
price  of ^ wool  will  be  on  a  new  basis  which  will  raise  the  parity  price  for  wool 
in  relation  to  parity  for  most  other  commodities.     On  October  15",  1948  the  new 
basis would  have  resulted  in  a  parity  nearly  4  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the 
existing  parity  of  43.7  cents  per  pound.     The  parity  price  for  wool  will  vary  in 
future  years  under  the  r.ew  provisions  depending  upon  the  changes  in  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  wool  and  other  commodities,  but  the  new  parity  is  expect- 
ed to  continue  more  favorable  to  wool  producers  than  the  old  parity  price. 
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State  or  Regional  Goals:    No  State  or  regional  goals  are  recommended  for  1949 
because  increases  in  stock  sheep  numbers  following  the  six-year  decline  must 
be  governed  largely  by  conditions  confronting  individual  producers. 


Table  1.    Comparison  of  Lamb  with  Beef  and  Veal}  Live  Animal  Prices 
at  Chicago;  "Wholesale  Meat  Prices  at  New  York; 
Meat  Consumption)  1921-40  av.  1943^47 
av.  and  9-month  av.  1948 


:      Lamb  as 

Percent  of 

Item         :  Eeef 

:  Veal 

:  Lamb 

* 

:     .  Eeef 

:  Veal 

Few  York  Wholesale  Meat  Prices:  1/ 

(Dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

(Percent) 

1921-40  ava  15.97 
1943_47  av0  27.11 
1943  (9  Mo.)      ■  51,53 

16.76 

25.01 
44.87 

20*43 
30.54 
51c  34 

128 
100 

122 
114 

U.S.  Consumption:  Zj 

(Million  pounds) 

1921-40  av.  6,693 
1943-47  av.  8,024 
1948  forecast  9,247 

935 
1,421 

1,460 

757 
864 

728  ■: %  • 

11 
11 

3 

31 
61 

50 

Chi  ca  go  Live  s t  oc  k  Pr  i c  e  s :  3/ 

(Dollars  per 

100  pounds) 

1921-40  av.  9o59 
1943-47  av.  18.38 
1948  (9  Mo.)  31.38 

9.96 
17.40 

28042 

11.02 
17.07 
24.85 

115 
93 
79 

111 

98 
87 

l/    Steer  carcass,  good,  600-700  lb;  veal  carcass,  good,  80-130  lb;  lamb 
carcass,  good,  40—45  lb.,  and  nearest  comparable  weight  and  grade  for 
earlier  years e 

Zj    Civilian  consumption  only  1941-4-7. 

3/    Eeef        average  price  of  beef  steers  sold  cut  of  first  hands;  veal  — 

vealers,  good  and  choice  and  comnarable  price  prior  to  1927;  lamb  —  bulk 
of  sales  prices  of  average  aged  lambs. 
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TABLE  2.     Stock  Sheep  and  Lambs  on  Farms ,  January  1 


Year 


1923 

1931 

1934 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194S£/ 

19493/ 


Western  Sheep  States 
excluding  Texas  \J 

19,320 
27,252 
26,001 


24,112 
22, 998 
21,060 
18,630 
IS, 440 
14,680 


14,203 
13,600 


Texas     t  All  othor  States 


United  States 


(Thousand 

head) 

3,490 

.  9,787  . 

32,597 

6,7  49 

13,719 

47,720 

8,059 

14,184 

48,244 

10,332  . 

14,902-  ■' 

49,34S 

10.539 

14,659 

48,196 

10* 117 

13,093 

44,270 

9,611 

11*,  368 

39,609 

9,130 

10,029 

35 , 599 

8,126 

9,319 

32,125 

7.557 

8,784 

30,544 

6,800 

8,500 

28,900 

1/    11  Western  States  and  South  Dakota, 

2/    Preliminary*  .  . 

3/    Forecast  based  on  assumption  that  33,300,000  sheep  and  lambs  will  be  on 
farms  and  ranches  at  the  end  of  1948. 


'  TABLE  3t    Apparel  Wool :    Production,  Imports  and  Consumption 
Year     ;    Domestic  production     ;     Imports  for  consumption  l/  :  Mill  consumption 


(Million  lb So  -  grease  basis) 

1935-39  av, 

424 

90 

592 

1940 

434 

223 

641 

1941 

453 

605 

977 

1942 

455 

794 

1,077 

1943 

444 

649 

1,062 

1944 

412 

548 

1,009 

1945 

378 

675 

1*,013 

1946 
19471/ 

342 

812 

1,051 

310 

439 

981 

19481/ 

290 

400 

975 

1/    Actual  weight*    Excludes  wool  entered  as  an  act  of  international  courtesy 

during  1942  through  1945 
2/    Preliminary  and  partly  forecast. 
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